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other than Hungarian, is .s^ill well 
above the average standard. Ihc 
peripheral territories and their peo- 
ples are barely considered. The vir- 
tual omission of Poles, .Ukrainians 
and Italians can be justified, since 
their centres of gravity lay outside 
the Habsbqrg lands,- blit the Croats, 
Serbs and Rumanians, ■ .whose • fate 
was jinked to that of the other 
peoples of the Monarchy for. more 
than two centuries, and contributed 
so much to ilsuhimaie fall, deserved 
closer* attention. ' 

Mr. Portal has attempted a still 
more ambitious task! : a cultural 


history of the Slav peoples. The slg- 
nilidnee pf ^Slav*’ - requires fuller 
discussion, but at this point it must 
be suid (hat the author shows small 
knowledge of any but Russian his- 
tory : the Polefi are familiar to him 
us a people involved for centuries in- 
Russian affairs, first ds invaders and 
then as victims, but . of the Czech*, 
Slovaks. Serbs, Croats and .Bulgarl- 
itiis there Is but the most sporadic 
and superficial treatment.' 

As for his pre^enlution offtus'sin. 
Ihe meaning he attaches to ‘‘cultural 
history " h . obscure. The economic 
side; i< well done, amj there is some 


interesting discussion ' of .social 
' classes at various periods : he (l^s an 
excellent passage on the Russian tea 
trade and the groty-th of the Con- 
sumption uf ten, and he has valuable 
1 things fo'sjty about Ru^ian mer- 
. 'chants', and ettfly capitalists, too; 
often ignored by historians, When He 
. conies ip cullufaj life in the conven- 
tional sense. . (He- reader Is disap- 
poitllcd. He njay lenyti a jltlle about 
: nineteen th-ccnhiry. " realistic " paint- 
ing; and the' passages on tHlJs(p are 
informative if unoriginili But- Mr. 
■IPbrUtrL criteria ih literature appear 
'to bephlltipafi Of. Pushkjri, wb learp 
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only that he hud iibciul political 
views, wrote “ The Bronze Horse- 
man " and founded Savremeimtk. 

Blok is incnLionctl only for “ The 
T vvclvc 

No frame work of pulilicnl narra- 
tive is provided, but polilicul judg- 
ments are tonslu fitly obtruded, find 
'space is was led on political .events 
which have little to do. with ciilturul 
history ; for example, ;i passage of 
impeccable orthodoxy and banality 
on the origin of (he working-class 
movement and of .the Bolshevik 
parly. In one of the groat ttnd ^rstale- 
mepts of ihe century . ihe events irr 
Eastern Europe, after 1944-. arc 
summed up in the words : " All the 
Slav paoplcs went, over to socialism, * 
which conferred unity without assi- 
milation. 11 Of -future perspectives he 
obMsrvcs : “11111 despite differences 
in the speed of advance the Slav 
peoples seem 'to be moving unani- 
mously towards a common goal." It 
Is not unfair to describe this book as 
a blandly . euphemistic apology for 
' Russian expansion and Soviet domi- 
nation, a strange ■fusion of Slavophil 
idealism ahd watered-down Lenin- 
ism with udhtiruliiih for, the. Mark 
power of the Russian _ .stale. The 
Soviet rulers themselves, might well . 
exclaim : ‘ “ Niin tali uuxilio not; de- 
fehsoribus NhV' The ffritikft raider 
can find n few iusty trmrscJS, find Ihe ; 
illustndiom and. tables are-, 'good ‘ 

■ (though the; chronologicnl table at 

the end -is capricious imd at times - 
obscure).. A?, n source of hisforioal N 
enlightenment the took cannot bt 
rated high! .‘ .1. 

.‘VSIav.^ is a philological expres- 
. Mon, and nothing else. There ia n 
Slpv fppiily 'of languages, hs there 
are a pqthimce, a Germanic and a 
Turkic, l^pr historical reasons,, the : 
study of the East European catmitries 

• in the:Wtot -jn modern times began 
will) the languages, lienee the two 

. ’first academic institutions to. - be • 

- founded in the West, Wh'icK a^e still 
die fording Centres- ih. France and 
Britain resneptiyely, took the name? . ; 
; Imiiiut d 'Etudes Slaves !aiid. School ; - 

* of ' Slavonic •’ St udi^j; ajid . thclY , • 
reapcclive publications were called 

; Le Monde Skive and The. Slava- 
‘■'niL forfeit'. -However 1 , when hig- 
tpfy 4nd «?cinl , ycietjccs ^ were 
: added ' to. 1 tpair tasks,' ih«i 7 picture 
changed! ..The 'Lptoon lhstltutioil ! 
Recognized //Lhe, facts -.hy. ' iddirig, ■ 
pleon As| iCaiH’ 1 - ■■lp| • t.to : i liflff ,-! of 
both Scb’oor dnd jje^feH' &e ( wdeds 1 1 

and !Hafit J ;Eurbp^‘n , ’'. Tts ^arisiatf 
' Sister was jnbre c6p«cyatlve.,’HoW- ■ - 
. fiVfeL the frtct*remhmed,' that, though l . 
v ,^SInV'’ ha^ meatiing. in tHc field of * 
5’ Iangd^ge,';jt A neaping less Jll 

•'* V'-; . !-. i y.i'- . 

■ /, -r i is ;tfut lh;il ;lhe! iiii.tjons , whd 
1 s^akyfijr-S^tV/ Jajniy age Jive • i n the 

■: samfc f pa^ oT; pe i m • ; iHctr i' 
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special Slav hmihcihiKnl in ii* deny secinl:nth spoVe German ( though 
Ihe fact's .tf hi sit u y. Pules ..ml Knv Mime were uf llalauii. Spanish ur 
u nis h: i vc been enemies f..r eeiiUi- Pmliigiicsc origin). but this ilocx not 
tics ; Pules suul Czechs for ;is Innu ;t amount to a policy of Germani/a- 
period have been mure ulicn in linn pursued by the Court ol Vienna, 
conflict than in amity 1 ' n ’" hv n.nciconih-ecn- 


nul within 

living memory Ihe relation^ *»f Serbs 
wilh Croats and of Serbs with Bul- 
gurs have been bfomithii sly almost 
beyond belief. It is true that the Slav 
peoples have faced rather similar 
social, economic and political prub- 
Jems in ihe past century and a half, 
but this similarity applies in exactly 
the same degree to the peoples of 
non-Slav speech who inhabited the 
same part of Europe— the Hungari- 
ans, the Rumanians, (lie Greeks, the 
Albanians, and the numerous 
German-speaking communities from 
the Alps to Ihe Dniester. 

To separate the history of the 
peoples of Slav speech from that of 
their neighbours, and to ignore die 
existence of these neighbours except 
as unexplained bogeys occasionally 
Intruding on the scene, as Mr. Portal 
docs, is to attempt the absurd. A 
Slav culture, and a cultural history 
of the Slavs, arc mere phantoms. A 
cultural history of the. whole East 
' European region, though a truly 
formidable task, at least makes 
sense. But anyone who lakes on this 
labour of Hercules must start with 
the recognition that it contains five 
cultures, influencing each other 
nt times yet distinct from each 
other— the Polish, the Hubs burg, the 
Byzantine, the Ottoman, and (lie 
Russian, And even this is a grass 
oversimplification of the sub-divi- 
sions in time and space. 

Professor Tnppid has confined 
. himself to one culture, and has con- 
centrated on tho complex relations 
between Germans and Czechs. He 
understands, unlike Mr. Portal, the 
difference between Bohemian and 
Czech, both rendered in Czech as 
It is hard to estimate how far, 
al. various periods, Czech-spcakeis in 
Bohemia felt themselves to be» a 
community, In opposition to 
Oerman-speakers. " Anti-German ” 
actions by the students of Ihe medi- 
eval university of Prague were 
’ directed against persons from the 
territories of neighbouring German 
rulers, Saxony and Bavaria, rather 
than , against German-speaking 
1 fellow . Bohemians. • There were 
, Oerman-speakers in the Hussite 
. rahks and Czech-speakers among 
1 their enemies. The triumph of Ferdi- 
nand II brought religious pcraecu- 
. tion, the destruction or emigration of 
,.,-many ; noble families. ,, and their . 
replacement by foreigners whose Ue- 


The description by nineteenth-cen- 
tury Czech nationalists of the seven- 
teenth century us a “daik age" is 
only partly true. The people ot 
Bohemia suffered cruelly from war. 
hunger and social oppression, yet the 
Baroque civilization, wilh its popu- 
larization and .sent tmen la liza lion of 
religion, undoubtedly appealed lo the 
peasants and the urban poor. The 
God whose churches were filled with 
bright crowded paintings and life- 
like statues of innumerable saints 
hcemed nearer to the masses than the 
one worshipped in nustere Gothic 
cathedrals, with columns straining 
upwards to a distant Heaven. 

The centralization of government 
under Maria Theresa and her succes- 
sors, which involved increasing use 
of German for public business, was 
designed for more efficient adminis- 
tration, not for the Germunization 
of the Czechs, and it is doubtful 
whether the Czechs resented it. Per- 
haps if this policy could have been 
started half a century earlier— if the 
attention of tho Habsburgs had not 
then been concentrated on the 
Rhine, Ihe Pyrenees and the Turkish 
border, to tho neglect of the lands 
nearer home— a bilingual nation 
could have been formed in Austria 
and Bohemia. Certainly -for many 
deendes afler the revival of the 
Czech) language and the rise of a 
Czcch-speaxing intellectual elite, 
Czechs were willing to learn German 
as n means of social and cultural 
advancement. 

But the eighteenth-century reform- 
ers came too lato. The forces lei 
loose by the French Revolution 
could not be mastered. This only 
became clear in 1848. It was the 
demand of the German Parliament 
in Frankfurt for Bohemian partici- 
pation that finalized the conflict. 
Pa luckd on behalf of the Czechs 
refused. His aim was not a Czech 
state, but the preservation of the 
Monarchy. However, within the 
Monarchy there were now two 
nations in Bohemia, Cfcechs and Ger- 
mans : Bohemian patriotism and 
Austrian Kalsertreuf were not yet 
dend, but they were strongly held 


knowledge of both languages and of 
Uuniihian culture, and with his sym- 
pathetic insight into the Catholic anil 
the socialist mind, has made a nota- 
ble contribution. It is also pleasant 
to he able to record that in Central 
Europe itself the romanticism and 
chauvinism which have so jong 
bedevilled Austrian and Czech histo- 
rians are now on the way out. In 
particular, Czechs have been making 
admirable efforts to see the German - 
Czech relationship as it was in 
reality, and iE the inquisitors will 
leave them alone we may see great 
things from them. 

At first glance there see ins to he 
more in common between the his- 
tory and culture of Ihe Russians and 
of the Balkan peoples (though this 
includes Rumanians and Greeks «■» 
well us peoples of Slav language) 
than between cither and that of the 
Pole* or the Danubians. Both ol 
these great regions- were lands of Or- 
thodox Christianity, and both were 
ruled for centuries by Muslim invad- 
ers, in one case Tatars, in the other 
Ottoman Turks, 

Yet there were great differences. 
In Russia the indigenous autocracy 
was preserved, and Talar overlord- 
ship in fact Increased the subservi- 
ence to it of both the nobility and 
the masses. In the Balkans, with (he 
partial exception of Rumania, both 
monarchy and nobility .were des- 
troyed. Especially in the south Slav 
lands, what survived was a patriar- 
chal social system, based on the 
zadruga or enlarged family. The 
supreme power, the Sultan, had to 
be obeyed because he was strong, 
but he could inspire no loyally 
comparable to the devotion of Rus- 
sian serfs to their Tsar. The social 
and cultural pattern of the south 
Slav lands and Greece favoured 
individual self-reliance and primitive 
local democracy, those of Russia 
favoured unlimited despotism and 
servility. 

To the peoples of the Balkans, 
Ruvtia was n beautiful mirage, an 
Orthodox land whose, ruler they 
hoped would protect or liberate 
them. To those few Russians who 
thought about then:* the Balkan 
peoples, too, were a mirage, a flock 
of defenceless sheep to be mustered 
by the good Russian shepherd, 
simple pious peasants eager to 


only by the nobility, and their pas- . become docile subjects of the Rus- 
sive acceptance by the masses dim- 
inished as urbanization and popular 
education proceeded. 

This complex process has still to 
find its great historian., However, 

Professor Tappid, with hii- profound 


sian Tsar. Neither side knew the 
other. Culherine IPs schemes for 
Greece and Dacia were dreams. 
When Russian armies met the ob- 
jects bf their liberating zcnl, each 
.disliked tho: other, Rumanians expe- 


lienccd a series of occupations by 
Russians in the lute eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. 

The leading Slavophil, A. S. Kho- 
myakov, a man of wide European 
culture and a brilliant lay exponent 
uf Orthodox theology, fought in the 
war of 1829 in Bulgaria. His benevo- 
lence towards the Balkan peoples is 
beyond doubt, but his understanding 
of them was minimal. Towards the 
end of his life, in 18(50, he wrote the 
Letter to the Serbs, warning them, in 
the lone of a fussy governess speak- 
ing lo backward children, of the 
>piriiual pitfalls into which Imitation 
of the seductive but corrupt West 
would lead then'. In 1876 Russian 
volunteer officers wilh Ihe Serbian 
ai my despised their hosts, and the 
feeling was reciprocated. In 1877-78 
Russian soldiers died to libernte 
Bulgaria, but within a few years 
Russian arrogance had united all 
political groups in the liberated 
country, once fiercely hostile to each 
other, in resistance to Russia. 

Meanwhile among Catholic 
Czechs and Slovaks another mirage 
of Russia appeared. In growing con- 
flict with Germans and Hungarians, 
basing their national identity On 
their language, looking round for 
help in a struggle against stronger 
foes, they picked on tne Russians as 
Hie most powerful nation of Slav 
speech, and invented the myth of 
Russia the Shiv elder brother. This 
was encouraged by various' Russian 
professors, from Pogodin to Milyu- 
kov, but was seldom taken seriously 
by Russian governments. It spread 
among the South Slavs, both Catho- 
lic and Orthodox, but was rejected 
by the Poles, who knew Russia too 
well and had a rival Pnnslav myth of 
their own, a strange compound of 
liberal romanticism and Polish 
imperialism. 

The myth lasted longest among the 
Czechs, ft inspired thousands to 
desert from the Austrian army in the 
First World War, survived the odys- 
sey of the Czech Legions In revolu- 
tionary Russia, and was given a new 
lease of life by the continued re- 
moteness of the Soviet Union, Oinne 
ignotuni pro maenlflvo. In the age of 
Hitler the Czech people needed, as 
never before, to believe in an cider 
brother that would save ihcm. In 
1945, for the first time in history, 
millions of Czechs met hundreds of 
thousands of Russians. Tho experi- 
ence was not pleasant, but still 
remnants of the myth lived on. It 
was finully killed in August, 1968. 

Russia has always had brave sol- 
diers 1 in abundance. It is uot only 


Rumanians, Bulgariu,. r r 
Sorbs wl, 0 owe Via ' 
pcndcnce to 
war . all Europe s 
sian armies from Nap 
dorff and Hitler. Yd 
diem have always also 
instruments of despots 
oppress their own peonle 
eager to extend their 


. mi.: dcM'rt haffcnifiiiB no 
^ffttorofthcWcs. 


Muscovite and Petersburg 
|i,e only branch of culture 
anything to Hie ■«!»«- 
,« architecture : great urclii- 
employed lo raw palaces 
y.M tflonfy the I sars. I he 

35*." TtaWatfft ,hC niunr 

has often enabled other!?® m l,ie e 

freedom, but where ,hc ° r i u> >' Lr 1 11 

soldier has come to st»v Jwfa and sectarians horn the 
has died. century onwaYtfe were 

* lurried by ll»c men ol 
■ The splendid Russian culture 
(OKuenth century arose when 
i intellectual seeds from Europe 

able man PiTr7nX,ri*"^r vdlous, y fcrli,c "'ll' V p| ? cn 

though ii stretched fromfljpfc '!* , n, ‘ u f 1 > r S 
China. In his unfoS®® n8inal :icn 5 ° • * 

“ Nous faisons iacune fa I 
intellectuel ", Emperor Kd| 
declared Chaadaev 
ordered that a doctor 


Mr. Portal docs n« 
C haadaev, though a write 
inxtitut, Charles OufMi 
Hn outstanding study of |£ 


sian inind for literature and music .same as in Chuudacv's d-.v- 
burs, into f nwer. All this was a, bast sion m J *, i 

tolerated, at worst persecuted by the intellectual emptiness at Ibe ton 

ofm7JI!id S® emp " ni -'" never belter illustrated than 

oi niincJ ana spml. m Brezhnevs doctrine ol limited 

Conrad writing under the inipres- sovereignty, his rebuke to the 
sion of the disasters in Manchuria Czechs for seeking socialism with a 

human face,- and for regarding West 
Europeans as pan of Hie human 
race. Brc/hnev's statement elo- 
quently combined tile governess tone 
of Khomyakov's Letter r.< the Serbs 
with the self-righteousness of 
.Shchedrin's Ymlushka Golov yov. 
Chaadaev and Conrad were mere 
writers, dilettanti in politics, but no. 
professional historian, however meti- 
culous and erudite, and no profes- 
sional politician, has equalled their 
vision of the tragedy which the 
Russian autocracy has brought to 
its own subjects and to all mankind. 


and the Tsushima Straits, believed 
the autocracy was finished. He was 
too optimistic. After a decade of fal- 
tering experiments and a new Time 
of I roubles, the autocracy was back 
again, empty-minded as ever : 
nowhere was this clearer than in Hie 
blight it brought to Russian culture. 
This Mr. Portal would indignantly 
deny: Russia, lie would claim, has 
given socialism lo the world. But 
socialism is a word of many mean- 
ings. The .Soviet regime lias elements 
which can he called socialist, but its 
dominant characteristics arc the 


larly visit him in hit . 
present rulers have impref 
Tsar's methods: 
regime are subjected to I 
lure in official he 
insane. Chandaev's 
ever, remained valid, 
characteristic of ihe anb 
has ruled the Russians fori 
and has advanced 
roundings of Moscow (ol 
and Sakhalin, is its 
ruthless power with s 
moral emptiness. Power tail 
sole aim. Occasional ruka) 
Great or Stalin, have acids 
ihing of the divine : 
dev Purer of his own 
most were decent 
tiins of the dogma they j 
the empty dogma, of 
power. Beneath it 
bureaucratic army rff 
hypocrites and . . 
from ■ the works ol 
Shchedrin ; beneath lb 
of serfs, ever ready io t 
and die in order lo imp«i 
on fresh victims. 

Seventy years laier W! 
made much the same pair 
daev : 

’I he Russiun nulocrocy ; 
an European uor «n 
ugc; more it wta*.* . 
either in the iadtaj*" 
of this earth. What sin to f 
smt of uwo is jus**, 
inhuman in its cuaracw. 
visitation, Hko n cot* m 
falling in the dark«taOl*l 
immense plains or rorcaj 
lying dumbly on 1 
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A Dictionary of British 
Folk-Tales in the English 
Language 

Port A — Folk Narratives 
KATHARINE M. BRIGGS 
\ Katharine Briggs has done a wonderful job 
. m bringing all these old stories together in 
the' fleat- two of what will be four large 
volumes. Site has had access toall the great 
collections and has done a most painstaking 
job classifying them,. 'Will prove fascinating 
to anyone who cares about how folk tales 
of all kinds gain currehoyand how (hey vary 
ip different parts bf the, country.’ 

. -‘DAVID HOLLOWAY :Datl } 

Part A~Two volumes £10 10s the set 
Part S-rFoIk f-egonds , *. 
autumn/ winter publication 


People and the 
Countryside 
h. e. bracey 

Foreword by H.R.H. the Duka, of Edinburgh 
‘Jn the next quarter century the claims on 
the countryside for both practical and 
aesthetic purposes will unquestionably pose 
some extremely difficult problems. Dr. 
Bracey's examination of the need for coun- 
tryside management in all its aspects will 
advance informed opinion wherever there is 
an open mind.' — Ne iv Society Illustrated 

■ 63s 

Education, and Vocational . . 
Guidance Today 

T.D. VAUGHAN 


7th Revised Edition 

A Dictionary of §1* 
and Uncoiiventi' 
English ■ 

Volatile UrTheSuppkined 
ERfC PARTRIDGB : 1 . 
7th edition, supplement rdf 01 ! 


Reissue _ ; 

The Science of 


. "v.tiiiWiAtii'l ri ■ • A«HlcaUfody, ^ which discusses the latest 

cellent new terii -Tim Crfri^t WWlOUT in.JVfemQUam • , ;i; V; ^lopn«m» in educational guidance In . 


v An excellent 
- Heritage 
-writer an- 

’.hi$ Ufeilme.- Many Inipoifant essaya'and': ’ '‘Atat of very grand dham nave produced t 

previews are reprinted so that the crltiea) ; owl«h theories aboiir humbur. . AH these 
.‘standards of o whole period drehiade cteaf/ / theories «rve as Aunt gallics for Mr. Mikes 


J.G. FICHTE • 

This translation of 
■ published in 1796 undg «» 
des Naturrechts nach 
schaftslehm, 

been out of print for Wwfv 


; A, WILSON: 

Summit 

1 and Churchill al Placentia 
IWI. 

l Macdonald. £2. 

old days of the special 
ip, (he British and Amcri- 
rs were beset bv equal and 
Hides. The British fallacy 
o( ovcr-cunfidcncc. the 
ode of excessive suspicion, 
neiblcment of the British 
[tmUtavc it that Americans 
(Rijlishnien with a rebel- 
and funny accents. An 
inMionisi (which means 
ilalive majority a genera- 
uld regard the British as 
onally crafty .species of 
fl-In this Account of. the 
I Mime meeting of Mr. Chur- 
President Roosevelt in New- 
waters during August. 

. Mr Wilson has presented 
wly perceptive and sym- 
uf the ihtci action 
1 ho fallacies and .the cmer- 
a modus vivetuli between 

4iion of i!- c general accur- 
iwcouni is to be round in 
'ira of Sir Jun Jacob, who 
Placentia Bay. British 
wro not present will 
, 8 cnci '° l,s treatment 
“Jwni point of view ut the 
perlmpx only an Amori-. 
‘«or could con vinci nul v 
ineom a pity that Professor 

S rc himself, along 
• tfl pH the wheels 
troubled waters. 
7!^. his story reads ns 
! » w was there. • 

J^evcU nor Churchill. 
E} ,lnd «*I by the sim- 
described. But each 
ordiS , spo i s ’, an d hiany of 

and the 
both a ecus- 

1 i! hc f enlrc rtf fhc 

Wti* uiJJ!, ws,5 ;ffic question 

CnS 8 < 5u lhc 0,her - Pro ' 
C"1^ r bes tl « hdent 

whir Brca ‘ mcn 

jiii Which |s none the 
'■j°s .wftng- quietly, uneni- ; 

details 


peoples ”, as Churchill described it. 
Even Ihe President’s .son Elliott was 
moved by it, though as n general rule 
his hostility to the British was so ap- 
parent that even the photographs do 
not conceal it. 

Undoubtedly the first summit 
enabled Roosevelt and Churchill to 
understand each other better. It is 
more doubtful whut success was 
achieved between their respective 
stalls. The diplomatists, in the nature 
of things, hud the easier task : 
understanding each other, or pre- 
tending 10 do so was their mdticr. 
The Permanent Under-Secretary a l 
the Foreign Office. Sir AiexahdeV 
Cadognn, and the Under-Sccrctary 
of Slate at the Stale Department, 
Sumner Welles, manipulated their 
common problems with accustomed 
skill, though the latter had enorm- 
ous difficulty with his President and 
hardly less so wilh his inimcdiuic 
superior, Cordell Hull, who did not 
even know where he was or what he 
was up to. 

With the stalls of the armed ser- 
vices it was another matter. Apart 
from the American uimmu. General 
Arnold, who had visited Britain ear- 
lier in the wur, none of them hail 
met each other before. The Ameri- 
cans . were worried and suspicious. 

I hey hud mndc.no prcnaiatious for 
the . conference, which Roosevelt 
personally hpd arranged in great 
secrecy at very short noljcc, whereas 
they knew that their British coun- 
terparts would come extremely well 
prepared, as they did. 

The Americans had no common 
strategy between the services, and 
no general directive from their gov- 
ernment to guide them. They ex- 
pected the British to run rings round 
them. The British chiefs of staff, 
on the other hand, believed that the. 
Americans could produce un inex- 
haustible supply of equipment at the* 
turn .of a tap. They were at tho 
same time deeply shocked by the 
peacetime atmosphere of thought 
and conduct in which the American 
forces lived, at all 'levels and rank*. 
Neither side had fully recovered 
from their mutual surprises by the 
end of the enedimter. . : 1 

There were ’several points of ■ 
crucial strategic importance on 
which no meeting: of minds . was 
achieved. First, the Americans by 
‘ no means took it for granted' that 


Phn'im Y' pressed jh they were bound to come into thif 
S'Pcdin mn(nl^!r n ^ f war. . In spite of ; the stale of nego- 
Nr, .'f • tiittioiw wra 


flh the Japanese, and the 






— w»A»vtv. 6IU 

‘top etjough new and splendid jokw 
to us believe, jty'Mr, Mikes surely 


Education, Work and 
Leisure V : • 

HAROLD RNtWlSTLB ; . 

Examines the concepts of technical, general, 


4 hu» IW| ■ uaiionv wi . .. 

^irwriii • h M*y h, U- .-had America tvs’ success in breaking 
Japanese ciphers, on both of which 
^Rs Ch urr-h 1 1 1 ■ ■ ^ ’’ Roosevelt was fully informed while 

m •? bodyguard" 'the' conference was in progress, he 
f* Wrid'».-r*u th 5 firentcsl ' allowed; everyone to ■ believe, and 
!!* il.^bu.refiill^rqpt- probably believed himself, that 
% a Dost war American nartlctnation irt ■ the' War 


towards the mobilizulion of an enor- 
mous army. There were also dis- 
agreements, on the hypothesis of 
American entry into the war, over 
the relative priority of Europe 
(including the Atlantic) and the Far 
East (including the Pacific L Thcso 
divided the Americans among them- 
selves as wfcll as some of them against 
the British. 

It was impossible to resolve these 
vast problems — and there were many 
others— in a few days of unprepared 
confrontation. Consequently when 
the news of the meeting became pub- 
lie, after an initial reaction of 
admiration at the well-contrived 
drama, there was sharp disappoint- 
ment on both sides of (he Atlantic. 

'I he only visible achievement that 
could be set before the public was 
the statement of principles which 
became known as the Atlantic 
Charter. 

Even this, after the painful process 
of dinning and redrafting which Pro- 
fessor Wilson describes step by 
weary step, did not seem lo amount 
lo n great deal. Certainly it could 
have been drafted by telegraph with- 
out the need to convey the most valu- 
able men in the Anglo-American 
world several thousand miles thruligh 
enemy-in Tested waters lo meet each 
other face to face. Certainly, loo, 
it did not justify the risk of which 
Marry Hopkins, the American stage- 
manager of the conference, wits so 
agonizingly conscious from first to 
last, that the meeting of one prima 
donna* with, another might actually 
be counter-productive. More .than 
once the risk almost became a reality 
-rt-for instance, when the Americans 
discovered that the British- had 
breached nn agreement to ban press 
coverage by bringing photographers 
and two professional writers in their 
party. Even when that mishap had 
been more or less rectified, a number 
of Americans were still convinced to • 
the last that some kind of trick hod 
been played 00 them. It seemed im- 
possible that so JiUle visible -result 
should have come out of so much 
work. 

In the retrospect. of history, it can 
be said that virtually the'* whole of ; 
the Achievement of the first summit '. 
was that it hud taken place. By 
takiog bilace without disaster, it bad , 
set a pattern to be continued ; and . 
the • continuation of it constituted . 
the special relationship. Professor , 
Wilson admits that Ihe occasion- was 
*• a propaganda 1 bust " , and that - it ~ 
'‘ offered no 'solution for F.D.R.'S, . 
crisis in leadership’'. Churchill had 
somewhat belter reason to be 
pleased ; yet. even in Britain, public - 
opinion soon wrote off t be. Atlantic 
Charter as of • minimal- ■importance. 1 
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Published today by Methuen 

Legal Cases for Teachers 

G. R. Barrcll (author of Teiuliers and the Loti') 

The lirsi collection of source material to cover all aspects of the law ns it 
utlccEs schools and tlieir administration, including' conditions of service, 
punishment and negligence. The facts underlying nearly 150 cases are set 
out with quotations from the judgements. Essential for senior teachers and 
school administrators. Full glossary of legal terms. £"5 

New University Paperbacks 

Human Intelligence 

H. J. Butcher 

‘Excellent and imaginative summary of the literature, eminently sound and 
wcl [-written. The only up-to-date book of its kind.’ H. j. Eysenck. 20 s 

Plato’s Thought 

G. M. A. G ni be 

A reprint of an important book on Halo which lias long been unobtainable. 

18 s; Hardback re-issue 40 s 

Shakespeare and the Romance Tradition 

E. C, Pcttct 

A 11 important study of the influence of the romance tradition in Shakespeare’s 
plays, which includes a consideration of this tradition in. the work of his 


contemporaries. 
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We also announce Eve new titles from Metliucn Publications, 
Canada: 


Bureaucracy in Canadiau Government 

Edited by VV. D. K. Kemaghan 

Business and Government in Canada: 

Selected Readings 

Edited by K. Rea and J. Me food 

Politics and Government of Urban Canada 

Edited by L. Feldman and M. Goldrlck 

Resources of the Canadian Shield 

J. Lewis Robinson 

Geomorphology 

(Process and Method in Canadian Geography Scries) 
Edited by J. G. Nelson and M. ). Chambers 


; ' ' I>Y$OW Cr(tlcaj Quarterly to knpck.d°wnln the'firstpa(tofhi8 boo|c 

•' • 1 ... • Tl» Itafebd part '» .a -nciW'. of Jokes 

Thomas Hardvi' «v ; ; ^nor art, national prouat, folklore, tit - 

The Critical Heritage 

.EdW by ft, G. Gox 

Browniftg:, 

.The Critical Heritage 

1 Edited by BOYD UT?!NGER and : : ^ * ' . ;=• ■ 

' DONALD SMALLEY ' . .. SjCs ■■ AM 


LsicT -’laic Doth-: .‘ion or war on me spot, anu wcis ptjict.- p^normers. 1 ne success /y i \ 
iih«: ,* v ! n 8 edre- over/ disappointed that it was not. -forth- professor Wilson’s accquhr of it 
_Bnial-whi«i 4— — ... . = .. • . _ : ,! . . . . jg the skill with tvhicR, he. : has to-. 

e were radical dfer- eapiiircd that style, and that ifoage.: , 
conduct of a war even ' At the s^me time hf has ; provided . : 
v *•- -“riprchcnsiYi account r of, ■ 


U 5 C of .large land* forces ; to -invade .... ^ . 

kn<r overrun the enemy. The Amcri-. postage .j neANtf ,:,4 p. y-ampAb jg- , 
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alone could Win. the war without 

wfc'fjijj ,vva*i the r ; ii. 

r ea^ service chiefs .» ; cre cOmpteiely. 
1 unconvertwl: lo this; conception and 
iAdij* ^WejEore' dfiwUiitftheir. piaU? 


'I’lic first lillo in u new series 
• Studies in Social livolrigr and Pathology 

(Icnerul Editor: Nift'rlWalkci- 

Freedom and Justice within Walls’ 

J\ K. KMERY ' 

. . The liberalfeat iou ofa^ prison .ivgiinp is . the, theme, ^ of t his study, . 
tlie first reppi’icd cxperirnciit in xvfiich soniiti scientists have , 
.collaborated- with prison aiithqrities to chungo some ccniial 
features of prison life. 28s net 

. 1 . Il .i ’i ■ J. .1 jm ..... . - . 

Socialization : The Approach from 
Social Anthropology 

* , ’ . ,. ■ Kclilcd by PHILIP MAVeR' 

This vohiihe represents a first major trfirnt Uj.apply the disiino 
tj\ J e techniques- of British social- ant htopoiogy/tp the subject,. 

’ Along with methodological and theoretical- discussion (here is 
a variety of new field material from Africa, South East Asia, ■ 

1 and New Guinea. ‘A.S.A. Monograph J^o'. 8 , 55s net ' 

: 1" ' - - 7- r» 1 ^ ... ^ . 

Sanity, Madiiess, and the Family . 

V ■ • " \ . ■ ■ Second Edition ■•'. 1 . 

■ -\R, b. LAIJ^G iind A. ESTEIt$6N 

Ip tlieir preface to this nc\y editipbii the authors restate, (lie -* 
■V objectives; of their investig^tjnn: to' discern the soeipl inleUigi- 
1 bijity - of experience . anti . bcjiavioii r iahirlfed ’‘sphiapph reriid 1 \ , . 
. ,.whel» yjewpd xntlie context of Hip 45^ net. 

■j’. -.v'j; ? v : V '■ 

Themes in Economic Anthropology ' 1 

' . ‘- 1 i \ j ■•- ■ ■ " Jidltcd hyjRaymbHd Firih ti. v. • •; '. • 

•y.i r , '• , •!:•[ A.S,A; Monograph Jfe. net, hardback 43s. htt '. 

/ 1 Systems of . Organ izatldn . - 4 :. ■- , ; 

'.-I.' 1 ,. E. ; Ji MilIer & A, K. Rirt-: iagiM nei, fiard^ck ^.ncl ; 

Productivity and Social Organization 
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From reformation to transformation 


ureasonably reasonable 


r. L\ SMOUI : 

’J lie History of the Scotlisb People. 
J 560-1830 

576pp. f i till ns. £3 3.s. 


, ... • i h ,. n.m-iinder irf Part Two rounded off by a provocative dis- 

Sniout s analysis c ues nijl w y e range of imporluni cussion of the education system and 

■on -cuts 1 of We£r ihis prop lo topics. I ho Uisctlssion of population an illiin.int.tinB dnsi. into Scotland's 
iun„cpis o] wcucr. . n« inis pup * . . n*. riiculurlv welcome, cullural achievement; bolh are re- 

SLffl- tf0UW WC bC ‘ S ‘ diougli the splendid account of epr- freshing additions to the standard 
P ,h, Are of dcniinlogy and diet does not entirely h, story book , , u ,. 


The xtudy and writing of Scottish ( r . |n 
history lias long been a Cinderella ^. rI< 
in die field of historical research. 1)ic , 
and Scottish social history has 


In his section on the Age o. One of the great contrasts of this 

ransfornmlion. Dr. Smout again de ^|j n j n » j n t un t rnortnliLy as the key book is between the coherence of 
iris with theory in his chapter on | acllir j n ( | 1C population expansion, the first section and the relative 
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■n die field of historical research, t j ic - Transformation of the F.con- ;ini j S (iggL-s(s that we need a closer looseness of the second. This may 
and Scottish social history has omy •• a(ld as wit h the ideas of |„nk at regional variations. His be due to the fact that up to 1690 
ail ratted even less attention than w b lhjs js an aUemp i ui strue- ireatmenf of change in the country- the great events shaping Scottish 
other brandies. There have been a l(irc his arguments clearly. On this side leans more on new men, new society were basically political, etna- 
few scholarly studies of social occasion he borrows from the ideas altitudes and new relationships mi ling from church and slate, and 
change for limited periods, but this t ,[ ostow and the concept of stages than on the traditional stress on Dr. Smout has no- inhibitions about 
is the first attempt at a broad „f economic growth. Few would ncu crops and new methods, and analysing these in his eftorts to 
outline social history. Dr. Smout argue with Dr. Smout’s use of these the result is a vivid picture of social explain the changing patterns and 
has hcen remarkably successful in ideas to emphasize the major turn- and economic change. A major quality of social life. However, after 
overcoming the immense difficulties j n „ points, and as a guidtf to the tlicme in this section is Dr. Smout’s 1707, the nature of. Scottish society 
in working in such an uncharted - | : ,tc-off '* in Scotland’s industrial discussion of the middle and work- changes more rapidly, and these 
territory, but precisely because the growth. However, since ho stresses ing clusses; this is an almost totally changes arc rooted in the process of 
period is so long, and the range of ihc long antecedents of the changes imworked field, and Dr. Smout pro- economic growth. Dr. Smout is 
topics discussed so diverse, the emerging visibly from J 780, and the sides a useful outline, though the aware of this but says that * jn a 
treatment und conclusions will not incompleteness of these by 1820, discussion oF the standard of living social history we must be content 
please every student of .Scottish his- tinkering with theory is again is so weak that much more work is with offering a description rather 


Two Williams, John, and Richard 


lory. rather diversionary, and not really clearly required before a convincing than an analysis of economic 

The author begins with a brief necessary us an aid to understand- outline can he constructed. These change”, and. by declining to ana- 
intradticlory chapter in which he ing the otherwise excellent analysis, aspects of social change are lyse economic factors to the extent 
sketches the framework on which 
the Reformers built their new Scoj- 

lund. Some will rightly feel that this r - T - 1 WIT * 1 1 * T 1 1 T) * 1 1 

Two Williams, John, and Richard 

should have been extended; others J J 

with an oyc lo the complexity of the iymchaKL U-WIS: It is with the third William thui the national, as compared with the 

period may well lake Ihe view that -piio Hawkins Dynasty one begins to wonder whether Lewis parochial, stage. And here Lewis is 

such a short account, makes for 1 < 7 _ n Allen and Unwin £3 has not * cl h' s enthusiasm for the in his real clement in Ihe intenpretn- 

tiubious generalizations and should ' family hegin to run away with his ilon of naval history in a period 

hnvc been left out. Afler his initial . . . , .» wn . ra(lil n( judgment. Until the year of the which he made particularly his own. 

•skirmish with Nonmanizption, the !,* Armada this particular William is He is dealing, loo, wilh two men 

feudal system and Ihe emergence of M ' ,!? Pro. rl^ crVr V l,lllv authenticated. Ihe undoubted whose characters are entirely sympa- 
thy Highlander, Dr. Smout moves J® 11 nf STtn vm « L? «f his father. Opinionated, can- tlietio, the one strong, upright, ex- 
on to his main discussion of m «»/ wii ii a «L .o lankcrous. he appears as a bit of a pcrienccd. and supremely confident, 

the post -Reformation social history d rchcl »^inst the orthodoxy of his the other (though Lewis does not 

of Scotland. He divides his sludy forebears. There is no word then for admit it) essentially weak in spite of 

neatly into two pans, the Age of ’g" iunS?|£ie In Kiuurtfe terms l,ine “-“ en V»- >:irs in 1607, nnoUicr extreme fortitude in adversity. 

Reformation. 1560-1690, and »he ™ at "ihhf^Uv Ltmds William Hawkins steps out into the Sir John Hawkins is too well 

Age of Transformation, 1690-1830, 1 c pages or history as captain of an East known as an historical figure of the 

and the titles capture the spirit of j roi . n tnc mum e ot me 1 uuor to l ie | nt |j., Company’s ship entrusted by great days of the Tudor maritime ex- 

the respective periods. beginning oi tlie bniart period. ] he James 1. with ,a letter of introduction pansioh to need- any boosting from 

. In the first part Dr. Smout traces. . ^ w mT J ^;i!l e 10 the Great Mogul in India. Lewis modern biographical pens, and Lewis 

the impact of reform in the..church ; am ^.52^ 2® • adppw hip into the family as the j s wise enough to do no more in this 

and in government on‘ the institu- .^BSriJohS xnd R.Kd ■ ' ! lml W l 11,am ’ l , he ovid P" ce ‘ ih.m repaint the existing pic- 

. lions, and pattern >f life in Scot- . "“K in ihh , ride ta^sfrv Professor ■*" pU .‘ S based on nothing mre in typically broad strokes, ft is 

land. The changes grapples with [ cwillms m^ moic’Mihstant'al than inn». Yc a pmture in tfie round, eschewing 

arc not measurable in. any precise, „ ia T a bki W lMst eiclinn husnewWtlliam th.smyal t| w messenUal, and giving us John 

way. but. he directs his analysis ambassador to the Grea Mogul. Hawkins not so much as an indivi- 

towards explaining the emergence of J SMfr ftls 1 *? J* 1 ?® ot ft® Jual as John Hnwkln* in his full 

the Scottish character, anif^ Suggest- W. Il.am wharh the author has comempornry setting; his early 
ing’ why Scotsmen should be so IntS iS „« ! fh sktHdlcd or us in Jus enrher pages, voyages us a partner wilh his brother 

prominent in the; intellectual and £ ^ and in spue of Urn * cbampmnsitip . in the family business, his breakaway 

economic (lowering .of British life in rcasi e^ S e accumu aUorof l '^’ doubts are forimdable. there is from Plymouth to London, his in- 

, the eighteenth century. His cxplann- S| pr,nm ihdr over^ redinl H# ,bl ? K ° ( v, l d u enc f’ whlch Induction of a more clllcicni design 

is that an ovifdccepthnce oF wKSiTo ,hc t 2R 1I P ien warship, his stewardship ns troas- 

Ihe rigour and discipline of Cqlyin- world Their fortunes Tike so nianV ■ irilvt u?„ urur Hl % Navy Dodrd, He is shown 

ism diverted all energies to the lask t ,f || ve i r counterparts ’in BrlsLdl in l,is r V lulinns,,i P wiLl i ihe great 

of >lv».lon ; and then, witli . rola*- L ur !doo. fayintSships. These b SBr-. - .Ufi ^ , C °^ 

ation from the- excessive stress on Williams were bv no mean* ^suufinm- 1 kic iiLv .} M* Ll)rd H, « 1] Admiral, with 

pdisohal piety, the new industrious- fsh In tlicir undertakings, and Ihe ■ death which was in 1595 Yet the nrak?! f wkh 

ness and frugality sought other out- lijoh profits from slaviuR vovaets 'iniSi h!h 5,™ ke - and Ralc S h . and Grenville, 

lets and -spilt 6Ver in the vigorous were as welcome in Ihei^countimi- fJ d Tl,s ls a mosl satisfying portrait, 

attack on the new economic oppor, Ke as were lhore ’ f ^ ^ wi,h ^ ewis al ,lis moal knowledge- 

. Minifies that appear. On Scotland's righleops vontures^ Piracy -and pri- • unltkel v that l o^ Hawk ins ^at ^ bl fi an . d l)esl ; lo, ] s enou 8 h 10 satisf y 

horizon Itf ;th ? -MM, century.- C®cring hfcte; other Su?c« -of Jn- .' -SeSSr meUemohs Z! Md 

This is. u- .._bdld, ^ell-argued a nd . comc which raised no frowns on be guilty of such a mistake in draft- l P ^ ltl1 a sdntillating brilliance, 
.'pcrstmslvc ‘interpretation,’, but br./,’ their faces.- Good, solid, unremark- hut his wHJ • ■ . ; Richard, son of John, has always 

gnoqt blur* h«! case by - introducing . a ble (itori they were, both making rich ■ But enough of these Williams. John beCn somethm 8 of an enigma, an up- 

■’imantaBM ami serving awirhOme^ andRicliardare mucU moireiiilerest- 
and his theory oMhe Jink : between town of Plymouth faithfully ■ as. itv . inn ini! miti-h mnm fnmniu Tinth . ) 


whKh he analyses poliikJ 
he draws the ih rc!ld 0 “J 
less Mircly between ih e f sa 3 
mg change and the ei r 3 
these changes in social >3 
after I MO. Nevertheless ju 
section is. in many wavs J 
contribution, drawine J 
aspects of Scottish social 5 
that cither cannot be foJ 
where, or else can be foaSl 
fragments. " 

One of the grea i slrengrthi 
book is Dr. Smout’s ubXtyJ 
complex social and «ooij 
in bold generalization hj 
turn stimulate thought 
This is a very fine history dl 
land. It combines rid 4! 
.scholarship wilh an 
lucid style, and the end-proM 
delight to read. The afflinj 
sympathetic undersiandiig d 
humour and pathos of ft] 
hook is magnificently m] 
illustrated. No one who 
i merest in Scotland oadj 
miss reading it. 1 


the rise bf Colvinisrii god * capital- 
ism. The logic and dynamism or Dr. 


■MICHAEL UiWIS: 

Tlw Hawkins Dynasty 
247pp. Allen and Unwin. £3. 

In his new study of three generations 
of the Hawkins family of Plymouth, 
the laic Professor Lewis covers a 
period of some 130 years and five 
individuals, the three Williams of 
the senior, direct line, and John and 
his son Richard of wh&t one might 
call the junior line. In dynastic terms 
the span of Lliis family saga extends 
from (he middle of the Tudor (o (lie 
beginning of the Stuart period. The 
family further divided itself into the 
parochial Williams, with the possible 
deception of the third, and- the 
notional John fend Richdrd. ' 

Within litis wide tapestry Professor 
Lewis lias woven Kis picture of a re- 
markable family. The Jeast exciting 
arc the three Williams, . father , son, 
and grandson, the flrst two of whom 
were Solid, rich merchants of Ply- 
mouth, content, one imagines, wilh 
their civic dignities as mayor or town 
treasurer and the accumulation of 
wealth' from their 1 overseas trading 
'ventures into* a rapidly' burgeoning 
world. Tlicir fortunes, like so many 
of their counterparts iu BrisLdl and 
London, lay in their ships. These two 
-Williams were by no means squeum 
ish In (heir undertakings, and Ihe 
high profits from slaviug voyages 
were as welcome in their counting- 
house as were those from more 
righleops ventures: Piracy » and pri- 
, vatecring wWe; other sources -of in- 
come which raised no frowns on 
. (heir faces: 1 Good, solid,- unremark- 
able ptoti they were, both making rich' 
‘.'marriages and serving their home 
toyyn of Plymouth faithfully as. itv 
’ representatives both bn the town 
: council , and in Parliament. 
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It is with the third William thut 
one begins to wonder whether Lewis 
has not lei his enthusiasm for the 
family hegin to run away with his 
judgment. Until the year of the 
Armada this particular William is 
liilly authenticated, the undoubted 
son' nf his father. Opinionated, can- 
tankerous. he appears as a bit of a 
rchcl iigainst the orthodoxy of his 
forebears. There is no word then for 
nineteen years until, in 1607,'nnother 
William Hawkins steps out into the 
ixiges of history as captain of an East 
India Company's ship entrusted by 
James 1. wilh, a letter of introduction 
to the Great Mogul in India; Lewis' 
adopts him into the family as the 
third William, though the ovidcncc • 
he puts forward is based on nothing 
more ‘substantial than surmise. Yet 
somehow this new William, this royal 
ambassador lo the "Great Mogul, 
'hardly Ills the picture ot' the young 
William which the author fins 
sketched for 11s in his earlier pages, 
Hiid in spite nf Lewis’s championship • 
the doubts arc formidable. There is 
also some tangible evidence, which 
Lewis uvcrlodkn, that the two men 
Were not one nnd the same William. 
John Hiiwkins.’ whose will was proved 
in 1 596', left £100 to each child □!' 
the young William who should he 
living ’ at the time on his. John's. 

' death, which was in 1595. Yet the 
East India Company’s captain did 
not marry until 1608, and had, so far 
us we know, no children. It seems 
■ unlikely, that John Hawkins, that 
-careful.., meticulous . man, should 
be guilty of sueh a mistake in draft- 
ing his wW: ' ..... : - 

But enough of these Williams. John 
- and Richard are much more interest- 
ing, find much more famous. Both 
arc supremely well authenticated, for 
. both played.n considerable part upon 


the national, as compared with the 
parochial, stage. And here Lewis is 
in his real clement in Ihe interpreta- 
tion of naval history in a period 
which he made particularly his own. 
He is dealing, loo, with two men 
whose characters are entirely sympa- 
thetic, ihe one strong, upright, ex- 
perienced. und supremely confident, 
the other (though Lewis does not 
admit it) essentially weak in spite of 
ex!i*eme fortitude in adversity. 

Sir John Hawkins is too well 
known as an historical figure of die 
great days of the Tudor maritime ex- 
pansion to need- any boosting from 
modern biographical pens, anil Lewis 
is wise enough to do no more in this 
respect than repaint the existing pic- 
ture in typically broiul strokes, ft is 
u picture in the round, eschewing 
the inessential, und giving 11s John 
Hawkins not so much as un indivi- 
dual us John Hawkins in his full 
comempornry setting; his early 
voyages us a partner wilh his hrothcr 
in tho family business, his breakaway 
from Plymouth 10 London, his in- 
troduction of a more clllcicni design 
of warship, his stewardship ns treas- 
urer at the Navy Board, He is shown 
in his relationship wiLh the great 
names of the day. with the Court, 
wilh the Lord High Admiral, with 
Burleigh and Wal&ingham, witli 
Drake and Ralegh and Grenville. 
This is a mosl satisfying portrait, 
wilh f-ewis at his mosl knowledge-, 
able and best, long enough lo satisfy 
anyone’s need tq know, short enough 
to sftihe with a scintillating brilliance. 

Richard, son of John, has always 
been something of an enigma, an up- 


right. clever man with iHbj 
charm and none of hk (ft 
doubted powers. It is tat 
portrait, that Lewis really fai 
his devotion to this re* 
family has blinded' him loi 
of this son lo live uptotbei 
his forebears. He wu ptfin 
may think, more Altai aug 
letters than a man o( Ira 
tainly his Gfesvvatawtl 
today as when they 
1622. And it is. in factijte 
that Richard Hawfcin .«■! 
self unmistakably as an iortl 
leader of the expedition ip* 
lost his ship pnd earned bia 
years in Spanish priMW-^J 
tale of repealed iiiepliro® .*! 
will have none of it, in i#J 
record, and one 
these pages on Richard; * 
frenzied attempt to expar 
obvious in an attempt 
the adored object for lbe p 
One wonders why, for 
Weakness 61 . Richard n * 
leader is one of his more 1 

trails. Lewis would coa 
wilh Sir Richard Oret*] 
two men could hardly fttfj 
in more different flgJS 
Hawkins was the uwK» 
tect of all his misfoUitn 
Sadly, this is the ^ 
have from Michael. Lev 
his greatest by quite > 
but its failings in the wj 
a too exuberant dcvotiot 
of Hdwkins are wtre ; 
bnlanced by the 
of Ids portrait of JoK 
up nearly half the b 00 *' 
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, Footsteps of the Abominable 

01 

aiedbj frisUrwin 
Gollanw. 

DLRiK POHL: 
rAfeo f Ihe Pussyfoot. 

CtfUnitcz. 25s. 

,1V HARRISON « 
jie Unit tree 

Faber and Faber. 25s 

^ VIS VOGT: 
at Null-A 

Dennis Dobson. 30s. 

BSORMAN: 
b of Gor 

I Vidgwick and Jackson. 27s. 

ijifiojly extolling his love of 
(tLord Esdale obeys the tclc- 
t r^jest of his wife, who now 
oiih the >-('// in the Himalayas. 
>,<ih «mc prehistoric caves in 
t Hi» Himalayan quest had been 
K”{d because he lost a fortune 
kbiiMl Slump; now he almost 
mb) Franco’s forces. When 
h>rtw*w*d. he makes his way 
Uwrtia, where he hus heard of 

11 who forges prehistoric carv- 
On his way. he passes through 

Mil, xkre men arc imuching 
il in brown shirts. 

W* faith in reason is un- 
| Hf passes out of the store* 
mi n his quest. But the 
*-he who forges carvings - 
in reason, reason ivith- 
iwon, “ There is no stepping 
ton the path of reason our 
«i® has. undertaken lo 

k partial synopsis of the title 
ftJoief Nesv ad ba’s collection 
Wntes some of his methods. 
™ers represent traits or 
•is and their wordly success- - 
i marginal— depends on how 
adhere to tlicir own dclu- 
^ wretched Simon Bauer 
[ Jptor of His Own Un- 
12?* to marry the daughter of 
the Automation Insti- 
^ajob rhcrc : and he ends 
Mjw there, although in the 
be lias invented absolute 
P® n . an d chaos lu.s broken 
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Nwrthe topbestseller /. 

‘Ferociously humorous, "sarcastic and 
ultimfiLdy cptnpgssidnate parable about man's power fdr 
,evU and capadty(fbr: 1 gotce. I .a l rare achievement 1 sunday- 
Twills : ^ *" 

- Viia^ ft rSayageVut abatrart joke ’■ 

. cpiripared with thcir^y'andicompassipivof ^.r Vonnegut’s 

d^tatln^ -book v GdAKbIAN \ 

; jon j;: tbe writing is 

r * puigent, jEhe .anU^ nproarioiis, the vyit sharp; a$ a hSpo^ ; 

'•••: 'dennic^nAILY TBtSQR^P^ • r..*-. : ii? - • v> ; L •; 

rare.* to. come; Across ai bonfc. tHhr *if. 
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HUGH FARM A R i 
A Regency Elopement 
1 80pp. Michael Joseph. 35s, 

. With carp -ar.d affectionate solici- 
tude Mr. Hugh Farmar reconstructs 
l.or Us (he details of ap elopemenl 
in early nine teen th-ccntury oristo- 
ora tici society. The injured husband 
. was k bardhcL who find gone to. 
' shoo hj nt BottUham in Cambridge- 
shire ■; while he was trudging over 
the stubble bis wife (eft their house 
io Hlli Street, got up Into a gig driven 
j hy .Libd Charles Benlibcfc l a younger 
,.$bh Vf the Duke of* Portland Whd 
;,WJis Prime Minister, never returned 
Vto her husband, was divorced , by 
A^t -df Parliament 1 and married 
l^ord Charles.- . .. y ' 

.1 : There ; pre. two things wfildj lift 
'! this .episode . above, the general run 
. ; ^iWW ts^padesiTAmopg the dfts- 
1 oeiwants j of- Lord and Lady Charjes 
afe me QueerrMqtfier, the Duke bF 
- Pbrtland;, and . Lady Oltoline Mor- 
1 rejl: ;A*r^ if Lady. Charles^ descisn- 
! dants -ite ip terming so art : her 
-I Jrnmediate forebears. She .wasoheof 
Cfe,, - cbiWrtn : borii, tb Lord 
■ : <’iW5WFr*rriiS4, puke . rWetyng 1 - 
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mu as a result. The interdependence 
between physics and politics is of a 
marital order. Justice is merely an 
irony of coincidence. 

Ncsvadbu’s many- knuckled plots 
suggest beautifully the latent con- 
tent of his talcs, as well as being 
intensely enjoyable in their own 
jrighi. They are successful us 
science fiction of that peculiar order 
which does not expect its literal 
meaning to be taken literally. Lively 
surface detail enhances an underly- 
ing despair. In their tenacity, 
cynicism, and cheerful defeatism, 
these stories bring the Prague where 
they were written vividly to mind. 
Iris Urwin has translated them into 
smooth -flow ing English. 

{•ike Kurt Vonnegut and Norman 
Spin rad in their excellent current 
novels, Nesvadba demonstrates how 
science fiction can be :i useful 
medium lor the dissection of a situa- 
tion otherwise too painful for the 
confines of an ordinary novel. 

After the individual Czech, only- 
ordinary SF. Fred Pohl's The Age 
of the Pnssvfooi is ii trifle which 
brings back— by no means un- 
pleasantly— the fading pages of a 
|950> copy of Galasv Science 
Fid inn. Forrester is fished out ot 
his vat of liquid helium five cen- 
turies from now and executes a 
series of amusing pratfalls over 
clta nges i n .social usage. U nfor- 
lunalcly, some of these are foresee- 
able ; Forrester is portrayed as 
having some wit. yet he fails to 
realize that prices will have risen 
astronomically. . His subsequent 
adventures on various income-levels 
are decked with futuristic touches, 
like the vast range of intoxicants and 
euphorics administered by For- 
rester's ioy-maker. or the sinister 
organic lakes (the ingredients of 
which contain human bodies) such 
as the "Sea of Soup which pro- 
vide must of the world's food supply. 

Such morbid touches arc a long 
way from the universe of Harry 
Harrison. In Captive Universe vve 
appear to bo getting more of the 
healthy outdoor life he celebrates in 
his Dealhworld series. Hut some- 
thing untoward is happening in an 
Aztec valley. Cnutlicuu, the goddess 
with the serpent heads, walks the 
fields. And why do all the vultures 
nscend with their prey to one par- 
ticular spot on a high cliff 7 C'himal 
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goes to investigate, and sunn is in a 
very nasty situation. 

lo addicts of the genre, this nasty 
situation will not be entirely un- 
familiar. However. Harrison brings 
his usual gusto to bear, and the result 
is a pleasing and exciting mystery, 
expertly resolved. 

In a genre where all is possible, it 
is surprising how often the expected 
happens. In Van Vogt's amazing 
World of Null-A. Gilbert Gosscyn 
stumbles on a plot that threatens all 
Earth. He speeds to Venus, where 
trees grow 3.0l)0ft. high. A Galactic 
Empire is. bearing down on the solar 
system ; but fortunately there is more 
than one Gosscyn lo deal with the 
menace. All this was more novel 
when Van Vogt wrote it. 

In his early days, Van Vogt was 
a master of the Widescreen Baroque 
This novel appeared as a serial in 
A.xiouiulimt in 1945, before magazine 


SF wus contained in book -form. The 
present version Was rewritten lor 
book publication in l ( >5u. but the old 
serial clilfhangers remain, scars of a 
half-lorgoiten operation. Strangely 
enough, this is its first British publi- 
cation. Its paranoia, combined with 
a lack of logical coherence, enable 
it to retain some of Its spell. It 
remains an enjoyable read ; one 
almost >ees how it became a cult 
book. 

For those who follodr the activities 
of the unkillable Turl Cabot, Outlaw 
of Got will be welcome, the second 
in a potentially infinite scries. This 
is the bright picturebook world of the 
earlier Burroughs, with masses of 
countryside to travel in. nomadic 
tenl.s. strange animals, sinister priests, 
and swords leaping from their scab- 
bards. The old place hasn't changed 
a bit. 


All you need is shove 


HIJNTIlR DAVIES : 

The Rise and Fall of Jake Sullivan 
2M4pp. Weidenfcld und Nicohoit. 


This amusing and dispassionate talc 
deals witli two young Northerners 
on the make in London. One of them 
is, more or less, the traditional 
British narrator— modest, diffident, 
tolerant, understanding, up-to-the- 
minute but basically a decent con- 
servative. He is also a shrewd and 
capable journalist, bred in Cumber- 
land and college-educated at 
Durham ; so is Hunter Davies. The 
man whose story he tells us is Juke 
Sullivan, an old schoolfellow, a 
monstrous early - school - leaving, 
chip-on-shouldcr. ungry-young-mnn 
tycoon, doomed to topple and be 
jailed at the verge of his knighthood 
•as so often happens to self-made 
millionaires. Jake is, perhaps, only 
cardboard, a collection of well- 
observed characteristics ; but on the 
screen he could be fleshed out, and 
emtid make some young actor a big 
reputation. This novel has not the 
energy of Amis’s and Brnlnc’s earlier 
versions of (he theme ; It is not reitlly 
competing in that league. Il is more 
reasonable, less irritating— and less 
stimulating. The author sticks firmly 
to what he knows, and social 
historians of the future will find it 
a pretty trustworthy document; 

What he knows most about is 
journulism, with its dire attendants, 
T.V. and P.R. It is typical that Sulli- 
van’s fall should be engineered by 
the “ Insight ” column on Hunter 
Davies's own newspaper. What we 
should like to know, more about Js 
the lechniquo and the "decision- 
making process " in those banking 
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and insurance institution* which 
seem, suddenly, to decide that a 
famous new millionaire has gone too 
far and deserves no- further credit. 
Hunter Davies probably docs not 
know about this, und he is not one 
for imaginative conjecture. But he 
has a good description of pictur- 
esque property deals, as observed by 
a journalist, and gives a lucid and 
plausible explanation of the tech- 
nique for making thousands of 
pounds with vacant, unused build- 
ings. simply by operating a tele- 
phone. 

The author has a philistine streak. 
In his best-selling book on the 
Beatles, he posed the query: “Is art 
affected by lack of .stimuli ? Accord- 
ing to .some art experts, if Picasso had 
gone off and seen new people and 
new places he wouldn’t have messed 
around doing little drawings and 
menus." Yet more characteristic was 
his interview with the Royal Shakes- 

S care Company's director, which 
egan : “ What's a clever, contem- 
porary young lad like you doing 
spending his life with Shakespeare ?" 
Il is not impossible that, if 
Hunter Davies hod spent less lime 
seeing new people and now places, 
he would have produced a more 
convincing character (even, perhaps, 
a Goliuth of philistinism) in 
Jake Sullivan, rather than a 
mere amalgam of attributes. There 
Is normuch feeling in the book ; even 
the obligatory grammar-school refer- 
ences to " chin less wonders " lack 
passion. Public-school products are 
* rather bulls, than bogeys hare. There 
are some longueiite between the 
snappy opening and closing para- 
graphs but on the whole this novpl 
is a sound professional piece -of. 
popular journalism: . 
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NIK COHN i ■ 

Arfur, Teenage Pinball Queen 
167pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
25s. ' . *, - 

Swap Alice’s Victorian fpjls for 
“ lace up shoes and baggy pants and 
a trilby" and you have Arfur, 
whose fall through a ? distorting 
mirror at a. fun-fair brings her to a 
strenuously modern Wonderland .: a 
, mythical city, Moriarty. with a pop- 
ulation of unhervlngly quaipt- gro- 
tesques.' Her first mdntor Is ; Lira 
Fan, playing the role of oddball 
seer and burdened with- a mawk- 
ishly rhetorical tone intended to 
point up his othereworldliness ; 

“ when we are born -we live and, 
when we. die. we don't s.-this is the 
full equation." ; From i the. neoq-lj^ 
Tenderloin district, throiigh the vag-' 
rant-littered sewers and [hen.on the 
road: with Willie the Pleaser. Arfur 
takes most things, in her stride. -Slip- 
ping coyly from ’first to ihirt person 
nairaiives, she’s Out (o show how 
. endearing she' can be.: K • I to: Arfur ( 
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I said 'I'm clean/" The tone, like 
the sentiment, is cloying.. . 

Pinball 'is 1 Arfur'* God the 
Phantom, whom Arfur must. beat,’ 
is High Priest } and .IhereY a stib- 
pantheon of hip heroes (Genghis «■ 
Khan, Dixie Dean, Rasputin, Gan- 1 . 
fucius, Gities de Rais. Sug^r .gay 
Robinson/ Dracula, ' .Ac.,;; &P-) 
whose listed names do nothing more- 
than assure us. that Nik Cobtt - haST 
heard of tbem. - 

In jan. 1 gltempL-to : afccentnate the 
fantasy: .'Ingredient, Mr. Cohn pro-, 
diices' a remote, wordy style \vhi9h . 
leads to ; misfiring eloquence : v 

he’d motivate back into the street ’’, ' 
“ i < : opulfence ran wild 7, “ tfie 
ligliest wonjah I’d ever witnessed 
Arfur beats tfie Phantom at pinball;/ 
but only when It (in longer 
The moral, it. seems, -?s that we only; - 
Win wheJnirwinmng is Jnesrentiai. 1 
The real mortl, though; is unintop,-; 5 
Jlonaliy proved that a faptasy— or, 
at ahy rale, a literary one— Js not . 
something;-, where ..any. invention , 
goes ; the rules are stricter than , 
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j history and a 
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CHRISTIAAN BARNARD and 
CURTIS BILL PEPPER : 

Christiaan Barnard : One Life 
536pp. Harrup. £2 1 5s. 

The Karoo ffiom the Hottentot word 
"kuru" meaning hard, dry land.) is 
the name of the great plateau in the 
Cape Province which stretches from 
the coastal belt in the south almost 
to the Kalahari desert in the north. 
Beaufort West, the birthplace of Dr. 
Christiaan Barnard, is a small town 
in the heart of the " hard, dry land " 
of the Karoo. His father whs the 
Dutch Reformed Church missionary 
pastor of the 7.000 Coloured people 
of the town. Tjifs was a social step 
down from that of the better-paid and 
belter-housed dominie who minis- 
tered to the 3,400 white Afrikaners. 
Barnard grew up in what would be 
called today circumstances of relative 
deprivation. He wehl barefoot to 
school because shoes were expensive, 
and there were no presents at Christ- 
mas; but, even on n small stipend, 
there was a servant in the household, 
there was ti jalopy in the family, a 
shack at the beach for summer holi- 
days and, above nil, the opportunity 
for secondary education and a uni- 
versity course in medicine. For a 
talented, ambitious and hardworking 
(while) boy, the hard, dry land was 
not too harsh. 

The publishers say of Chrutlaan 
Barnard: One Life that it is a pic- 
ture of “ the whole man, the whole 
truth ". Well, if not quite the whole 
truth, there are revealing chapters. 
There is for instance the account of 
his obsessional drive to make a world 
water-skiing champion of his daugh- 
ter. Of her failure [o make the grade 
he writes : 

All the years of training, all the tears 
in Zeekocvlei, all the trials and medals 
and victory cups came down to this: 

I had failed to transplant into her my 
own hunger for victory ... she would 
never get to the very top. She whs Just 
too damned nice. I had failed to trans- 
fer myself into my daughter's career. , . . 

. 1 would concentrate on a far larger 
transplant. 

He wen* back to the United States, 
whore he had .originally been trained 
in cardiac surgery, this time to study 
organ transplantation. The tceh- 
nicul details of transferring a heart 
front one Jog to another had been 
shown to be. feasible. True, rejec- 
tion of the transplanted fctirt re- 
mained a formidable obstacle, and 
the American surgeons were reluc- 
tant to undertake human heart trans- 
plantation. Barnard was a skilled 
cardiac surgeon with, many hun- 
dreds of successful handlings of 
patients with valvular disease to his 
credit. - If his daughter could iiot.be 
a world champion, be lit least would 
be the first surgeon (6 transplant a 
.human heart. And after much im- 
portuning of physicians j n the cardiac 


unit he :i[ length won them over. 
Louis Washkan Jcy, they kitid. was a 
suitable case lor treatment. 

The rest is a noisy story of glitter- 
ing social and professional success, 
though the extent of world response 
to the news no doubt came ns a sur- 
prise. Within twenty-four hours tele- 
vision teams and news reporters were 
besieging Groolc Schuur Hospital. To 
the South African Government (he 
occasion was a godsend : for the first 
time jn many years world publicity 
was not unfriendly (though, predict- 
ably, Malcolm Muggcridgc would 
get into the net and denounce the 
whole affair as something that could 
only happen in an apartheid country 
where life was not held to be sacred). 
Medals were struck, new stamps 
issued, freedom of cities bestowed, 
and honorary degrees handed out. 
The University of Cape Town Medi- 
cal School, which only a few weeks 
before had been attacked in Parlia- 
ment as a hotbed of " liberalism ", 
received large grants for research 
and the smiles of Prime Minister nnd 
Cabinet. There began the series of 
subsidized visits to all parts of the 
world, appearances at medical con- 
ferences. and meetings with Presi- 
dents and the Pope and leaders of 
the international jet set. The good- 
looking telegenic personality dis- 
placed pop stars front the front 
pages of newspapers and television 
screens, and oven survived with some 
success the hostile onslaughts of such 
doughty rivals as Malcolm Muggcr- 
idge and David Frost. 

Tf this reads like an unjustified 
triumph for opportunism it is not 
the whole truth. In seminars 
long before tbe days of fame, it 
wns_ possible to sense the eager 
questioning mind probing the fron- 
tiers of orthodoxy. " Why don't we 
try this 1 ” would come the high- 
pitched voice From tbe darkness of the 
lecture room when some seemingly ■ 
hopeless point of deadlock had been 
reached. And the suggestion was 
always stimulating nnd origina!,- 
often fruitful, and sometimes imprac- 
ticable. Yet the spirit that, prompted 
John Hunter to say, " Don't specu- 
late, try the experiment ", was always 
manifest. Whut was also manifest 
Was a determination to be first (which 
sometimes drove subordinates away), 
an impnticnco with authority, a keen 
sense of devotion to patients, and a 
high degree of selfishness when a 
planned course was threatened, 
HchrL-transplunts have been 
shown to be technically feasible, but 
by now most people know (hat the 
benefits are short-lived and that 
only the solution of the problem of 
rejection would justify the resump- 
, tion of the procedure. Yet.it can be 
argued that someone had “ to try 
the experiment >• It is not surprising 
that in the end the someone turned 
out to be Christiaan Barnard. 
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YNGVE ZOTTERMAN j 
Touch, Tickle and Pain 
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[lie war. Hi s mother, who jr 


Professor Zottermnn is the Secretary 
of the Werner-Gren Institute in 
Sweden, and a distinguished medical 
scientist whose researches have been 
mainly concerned with the physiol- 
ogy of sensation— hence the title of 
this book, taken from that of a 
paper of his in the British Journal of 
Physiology of 1939. 

It is in fact the first part of an 
autobiography ending effectively in 
1926, more than two-thirds of which 
covers his childhood in a provincial 
town In Sweden before the First 
World War, and life as a medical 
student at the Karolinska Institute 
and at Upsnla University afterwards, 
including a visit to wartime Ger- 
many nnd national service as a 
medical orderly in n Swedish gun- 
boat. 

In 1919 he first came to England, 
and got himself admitted to the 
Advanced Physiology class at Cam- 
bridge under Langley and Barcroft. 
Returning ngain in 1923, he worked 
as an assistant to E. D. Adrian, and 
he tells the story of how on Novem- 
ber 3, 1925, they together made the 
first recordings from a single nerve 
fibre, which was one of the great 
breakthroughs in neurophysiology, 
leading inter to Adrian’s Nobel prize. 
And in the summer of 1968 one of 
Lord Adrian’s first acts an Chancel- 
lor of the University of Cambridge 
was to admit his old assistant to the 
degree of Doctor of Science {honoris 
causa). Zoltermnn also worked 
briefly with A. V. Hill nnd with Sir 
Thomas Lewis in London, nnd he 
mixed With the rndient young scien- 
tists of forty-five years ago, of 
whom he has various amusing anec- 
dotes to tell. 

In some ways the curlier part of 
the book is the more Interesting, 
describing lower middle-class life in 
provincial Sweden before and during 


been u most remarkable/ 
deserted by his feckless f 
whom nevertheless ihey rep 
reasonably amicable term, 
the lime that their bov -li 
Alter some difficult years, sfe 
a private mental horns j, 
daughters of lhe rich, fe 
Vudstcna and later movisib 
premises near Stockholm 
which she made a very fair 
whs run on rather old 
lines, and patients were 
confined to bathtubs will 
covers and holes for their 
lukewarm water to cool lhe ^ 

Young Yogve was broui 
this establishment, and oai 
earliest memories is of hM™ 
a quilt while being aiLtckd 
demented young woman, 
managed to set loose from 
which usually held her in., 
whom he shared a room, und 
rescued by a nurse ” a bit sin 
as Sister Anno stayed on In 
I soon fell asleep”! 

None the worse for gra» 
what nowadays might 
thought of us an entirely! 
environment for a small boy. 
a happy childhood and did 
school and at- his medical 
Before qualifying he embari 
a very successful niarrbg 
laboratory assistant In the 
rnent, who happened in 
Professor’s niece. An use 
for a medical student In (k* 
and not in a hurry «tber,r 
were pleased to be able to 
ihcir astonished friends. 

Professor Zoltcmrco i 
almost perfect EnjfcL. 
slightly foreign flnvrtwl 
naively perhaps, but Mate 
for that ; and he paints ip* 
way of life which mitt Ml 
be forgotten, even in bis 
try, and of which there 
many other authentic rs 
available in the English 
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FRANK BUDGEN j, 

Myselvef .When Young _ : \ : . 
212pp. Oxfprd University- Press. 35s. 

.One of Frank Bitdg?n’s recollections 
of, James Joyce is particularly inter- 
QSting in its ;re|ation to his pWn au|b- 
.bi^grgpMdaT- method; ■ Imagination,. 
•Joyce insisted, Twps. memory: . 
jUiiies >hb /suspectod' lhat Joyces; 
! menjory, failed hjriiy not soiiniicjj, In 
= the jej^eni as . in 'hs .'enaoliptial 
' c oittext , V Tbj s could fiecbssi tale tjTe; 
i re^hstruction of ihc event lfi 'SrdeY 
. to; reU ve- tfie moment again ii aH 1 its 
..inHH«fiaay : V . v. -o / 
■'.Thatii wbat:MLBrid; 
to do with h|s. oXyri ear 



the real Frank Budgen in the end, 
Tagged with presumably authentic 
nicknames the. "selves” parade 
vividly before us— the needy child; 
the lad . Oq a training ship, the 
harassed hand on 1 a sailing coaster, 
the postal clerk, the artist's model, 
the Paris student, the job-hunting 
painter.. ; , . 

U>orlc 5 : ■ Even before hi gets in- 
*: vdlyed with racing systems and ‘Miss 
vPauk hurst, theimprobabilitles-qf real 
ufft are authentically established, ; tfe 
hwpp 'Blaise Gendrarj move house, 
meote: Ezra Pqutid. resents being 
saddled Wth;, Joyce's sexual confir 
dence«. ['Why embarrass me with 
die exaqti^ disciplines pf 
Indeed., whvtril 
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tey^rnVdf ibe masks; hdl^vore 
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nudes, 
revolution 


nnumbered. Trigrani Press, 
j by Allison and Bushy, 
rbsck, ISs.). 
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Ukt Middleton comments in 
Kb of his new volume. Our 
Lftrf Nice Bones, thut his 
totre “Struclurcs " rather than 
fcMw"— but not, he adds, 
l&olotc structures (concrete 
Lis) largely purged of the per- 
F. lids seems true enough of 
ki powis in ihe book : but it 
tftsaja ctlher conveniently 
Iwrda for defining the 
butf# weaknesses. U isn’t 
wi ik found poems, concrete 
Bftl scraps of word-pluv 
Elikere suggest precisely the 
Hpely 11 phonic " udventur- 
BA] screwed nudp stunned 
&*RS?") which the blurb 
RibdIso, more worryingly, 
at that some of the more 
s pwms manage to evade 
Qt of depersonalized s yni- 
fts*ry only by the ucca- 
pion of personal pru- 
■*« role within the poetic 
essentially gruluiioii'i : 

llfnlam 

Wk- 

! baa thump, 

rJMv , 

If*, oilfumes 


“experience " i s formally 
to an “ I ", but one eun’l 
. ^pression, here" as clse- 
Jlth « book, that it is the 


* ,-v 


[paladin 





allusive acrobatics of the imagery 
rather than the coherent exploration 
of a moral condition which is 
meant to stop the eye. Imagery, in 
fact, seems to have become less a 
mode of cognition than a substitute 
for il: it conceals, rather than dis- 
plays, (he port's personal presence. 
Some of the poems reveal the kind 
of scrupulously ucsthcticizing atten- 
tion to " object-relations " which 
linked early Middleton to Charles 
Tomlinson ; but the objective pres- 
ence of Mr. Tomlinson’s landscapes 
has yielded here to the primacy of 
"inner space ", where the logical or 
syntactical structure underlying the 
images is suppressed to the point of 
almost -total opacity ; 

so much hidden 
looking 

& ascertainable 
the dreaded legs 


your syntax of essence 
mine ns time unrolling , , . 

Because images seem released 
from "objective" constraints, they 
move within n liberated area where 
any surrealistic shift or permutation 
is possible, directed only by the 
inner coherence of a subjective 
mood largely unavailable to the 
reader. Many of Mr. Middleton's 
earlier poems had this air of bril- 
liant. faintly playful virtuosity, com- 
bining symbolist experiment with an 
ironically realist colloquial tone : 
yet whereas some of that early work 
showed tbe coexistence of some- 
thing approaching pure symbolism 
with the identifiable presence of nn 
objective world (and some of the 
best poems fused both modes), this 
volume seems to have settled on the 
former option, effectively severing 
contact (in ull but n few poems) 
with any experience which might, as 
it were, pre-date the poem itself. 
Where such "given" experience is 
rc-crcalcd, one is more conscious (tf 
the flair and brio of Mr. Middle- 
ton's undoubted technical maturity 
than of the intrinsic potencies or the 
experience itself : 

. . . Red bird and yellow bird 
people a bush the water beads with 
. stars 

Drinking the stun, fluffcd-ont 
throbbing bodies 

( can. smelt jqm. the wet dust you 
• shiver off 


^ our silver whistles conic to shape 
my hearing; 

. , . the touch of your claws 

(inMes on the leaves. 

The sense of colourful ycl curiously 
metallic artifice in the images here 
is recurrent ; the images lack lenta- 
culur roots, existing onc-dimension- 
ally on the poem's surface, sharp 
yet unresonant. (A quasi-scicnlific 
current of metaphor throughout the 
book— radar vibrations, coordinates, 
quivering needles— reinforces this 
quality of surface dazzle.) The 
poems are certainly 44 structures " ; 
Lhe question is whether, as such, 
they arc any less ingrown than the 
volume's concrete poems. 

Ian Davie's Jong poem, Roman 
Pentecost, is a three-part theologicnl 
meditation on Nazi concentration- 
camps, written in a weighty, ritually 
resonant style relying heavily on 
riding lalinate abstractions in a parl- 
Miltonic, part-Eliotic manner. This, 
given the losses of its inflexibility, 
occasional clotted wordiness and 
overworked alliteration, works unu- 
sually well in the poem's first sec- 
tion, which is given over to a 
description of Rome, crossing litur- 
gical rhythms with stately, separated 
observations : 

Such interplay of colour, surface, shade, 
To tease the inclination of the eye: 
Salons inlaid with slabs of malachite 
As delicately veined as skins of grape. 
Where couched m ease, in opulence of 

paint, 

Serenely smiling nudes intensify 
The smouldering temptations of the 

saints. 

In this first section, the abstract- 
ing and judicious eye intensifies, 
rather than emptily ritualizes, what 
it observes; but the poem's second 
and third parts, devoted to the 
camps and Pope John respectively, 
arc less successful. Their emotional 
pressures (moral indignation or spir- 
itual celebration) place demands on 
the poem's elaborately inflected 
.style which it is unable to meet; and 
when Mr. Davie moves beyond the 
guarded, impersonal observation of 
the first section towards direct emo- 
tional response, the style partly col- 
lapses into incimlalory fragments, 
crude burlesque or n spiritual 
" wisdom *’ which comes through as 
more plangent than mature,- The 
poem moves huir-raisingly close to 
self-parody- • 

.-I i>i>rophnjit<wie taw inn mtintii— 


Hcdi iiicinerable and suuL inmn*ri.il 
In fearful cn hc remat ion. 

- which, given ihe genuine though 
linn ted promise or its best passages, 
is a pity. 

Douglas Livingstone's new book 
is strong and intelligent in tech- 
nique, disappointing in the quality 
of its experience. The tone of Eyes 
Closed Against -the Sun conics 
through as over-sophisticated and 
slightly cynical — as too ironically 
whimsical, clinical or patrician in its 
stance to its material, sacrificing 
sympathetic feeling to .self-conscious 
craft. Despite the prosaic directness 
of the diction, the experience seems 
to come through nt several removes, 
as over-writing intervenes to smudge 
its details by over-emphnsizing 
them ; 

Out there, a liquid haze pours water 
on the beached pterodactyl of a 
dishevelled car: 

cliiii on axles, too crippled for flight 
by its lyres; 

crumple -legged windpumps and empty 
fuel drums ; 

hobble nnd bob among stunted tinder 
thorntrees. 

The stanza reveals two incidental 
weaknesses in the volume : a limited 
capacity to exploit rhythm and .i 


unions of authenticity 
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words on the page, to the paint on 
the canvas as “ fountains of signs v . 
Certainly comparison could be made 
with polntilllste technique, fpr 
sharply contrasted words are juxta- 
posed and then fused, in a process 
akin to “optical mixing", in the eye 
of lhe observer. Consider, for iij- 
stance, a description of Delhi: l 

La ciudad como un monte cafdo [ 
Blancas luces azulcs amanitas 
Faros subitos paredes de infamia f 


m tagoMi. rw„«;„ Blancas luces azulcs omariltas 

taion Of po^ijy recort| Pa h ,fc Far ° S siiblt0s P arcdes de infamia t 
S^IUdia, Afghanistan and ? her . e Juxtaposed colours suggest re- 
not mean that the\ fruct,on of tight, giving new associq- 
Poems, rather thev ,l0ns and menoing to the word 
&*■&* of' '“cafdo -r . • 

^ m his earliest wrilines The comparison with painting is 
iC^^tern civilization "^ irrelevant. In the Swaminalhan 


So scir-realization and the act of cre- 
ation are inextricable links in an un- 
ending chain. 

- Ladhra este also Includes a group 
of love poems, " Hacia el comienzo 
nnd " Bfnnco ", a poem previously 
published in 1967 on n single long 
page in three columns printed in dlf- ■ 
ferent coloured type, and reviewed in 
the TLS on November 14, 1968. 

There must be few living poets : 
able to command such a deep know- 
ledge of Eastern and Western col- : 
lure as Octavio Paz. His most; 
recent series of essays, Conjnnciones . 
v e fisytmeiones . returns to an obscs- ' 
sive theme, that of the gulf between : 
East' and Wesf In .their. altitudes to 


JjWh, a; deforming pro- P° cm > lhc P oel achieves the difficult -J 
IS*.*#® and fioetrv feat of conveying the painting of a. 

St ^rtibn^ffih 5 : Picture in words.Jhc verRC - 


tire body, to the erotic and- .hence 
to man's whole relation With theiini- 


poem projects 


The book is full of fascipat- 


or to india 


El ctiadro es ua cuerpo / '• 

h j Cu ^ u rc Which Vcstldo sdlp'por su enigma desqudo. 1 graving by Posada; Paz;bel|eves . that 
. Ahger, violence and tension enter the present; youth .ftMloii Is , of 
M discovered ls B : ir ilo (he act of painting but their r«i : special significance : and tiwt perijBpi 

I " w :?0 and PAnflfm. ■ j t ivinrlrc mnpn/l an irt Wfislftm 


of the race and tne oacfcSKie, mqs* 
trated by a remarkable .Mexican en- 
graving by Posada; Paz;hel|eves . that 


ificahee and that 


substitution iif fanciful nc<* for im- 
agination. The poems lend lo oscil- 
late between fancy (:> conversation 
with a giraffe) and mere external 
description ; il is the luck of close 
interaction within individual poems 
between neutrally naturalistic preci- 
sion and imaginative re-creation 
which emerges finally us the book's 
major fault, 

Nathaniel Tarn's October is. in 
its slight way, a reasonable success: 
curiously so. since its genre— frag- 
mented natural images, frail, firm*- 
bling lyricism, blank intimations of 
cosmic disconnexion— is familiar 
enough. Nevertheless, most of the 
poems avoid the pregnant porten- 
tousness which too often accompa- 
nies this mode ; although only at the 
cost of remaining fragments. Tf Mr. 
Tnrn just manages tq transcend the 
stateness of his genre, no such 
saving clause can be extended to 
Edward Dorn’s tediously long 
Gunslinger, which mixes the banali- 
ties of endless, desultory colloquial- 
ism with pretentious whiffs of 41 philo- 
sophy ", all within the implicit as- 
sumption that the sound of any old 
spcnking-vojco srfyine anything at 
all is more "authentic" than your 
old-fashioned metaphors. 
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Qf tbe "fnigjfe p^ti^fiich often Jecmihe privets;, 
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Germany 1870 - 1970 

Edited by Dr. Roger Morgan 
Baaed on the BBC T.V. series 
ofthe8ame name, 

The lavishly illustrated story of a 
century of German history from the 
foundation ot the Second Reich 
to the present day. 

Published jointly with the BBC. 
SBN 356 03395 3 30s 

Hollywood 

Nightmare 

Tales of Fantasy and Horror 
from the Film World 
Edited by Peter Halnlng 
An anthology of stories by such 
oustanding contributors a8 Ray * . 
Bradbury, J. G. Ballard and 
Avram Davidson, 

SBN 35Q 03050 4 38s. 

Fire Mountain 

Michael Hastings 
The latest high action adventure 
from Michael Hastings. An 
archaeoioglpal team is caught in a 
strife-torn Central American port 
threatened by a volcanic eruption. 
SBN 356 03097 0 25s 

Cook ahead 

Stella Atterbury 

Simple, time-saving dishes from 
the author of Never Too Late arid 
Leave ft To Cook.. I h value bie^ Tohthe 
rush of day to day living. 

SBN 356 03053 9 35s • 

Gothic 

Architecture 

Hans H, Hofatatter:. .. 

Llvlpg Architecture Series v";'' 


N - r r ..otdgrapha and ■ 

seydral ardhltecfural plan s in r ■ 

. double page fold-outs. v, ■ 

;SBN 386 031020 . .63s- 

The Mighty Eighth: 

Unite, Man and Machlnae 

Rog^r A. Freeman . .* •'». 

>■' The.flrst comprehensive history of 
vtbe famous U.8.‘6t(i Air Force, 

Ovqr 40Q photographfl.and a 
•14-page full colour section. ■ • 

SBN 356 02662 0 ; TBis , 
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Lectures for non-parochial radicals 


JOSI-PII millJlINKON «hdPHM»: 

IN ipi i lit I inn and I'ViiiiI Supply 
] 44pp. ('.tin bridge I hmt-jsily Press. 
31 Is. 

However I'iisl world popitlaLimi 
grows. hooks ahoiil ii grow, luster. 
As " pop population " goes, lliis hook 
is well above average. I Is contri- 
butors ensure dial; all from Him - 
h ridge, (hey include (lie Professors 
of Genetics, die Physiology of 
Reproduction, Human I eulogy and 
Agriculture, and specialisls in eco- 
nomics and geography for good 
measure. ‘I lie chapters were origin- 
ally delivered as open lectures, bill 
careful revision, ediiing and cross- 
referencing (except for some dupli- 
cation of tables) have removed many 
of the defects of republished lecture 
material, which so often produces 
nun-hooks. Indeed, the leader must 


welcome the evlcni to which the 
*• open lecture '* audience has com- 
pelled these distinguished scholars 
to make their meanings clear. Only 
die agronomists are sometimes guilty 
of undefined jargon- scientism; lew 
will follow Dr. C'urpcnler when lie 
muses that ** what is needed is a 
carbon chain molecule with sonic 
polar group that allows enzymic 
.mack 

I he discussions are not as up to- 
date as one might wish. In an odd 
way this is ti good thing. Since 1%6. 
when the lectures were first given, 
the real advances represented hy im- 
proved rice and wheat seeds have 
lulled some people into premature 
euphoria. I lie limits of these new 
seeds were discussed in ail earlier 
criticism of hooks hy Clark and hy 
Bridge r and dc Soissnns ( TLS. March 
5, 1969). llidikc these authors, the 
Cambridge essayists do not allow 


short-term progress to pose as a long- 
term solution, save for an extra- 
ordinary editorial "Conclusion" of 
a “remarkable change based on 
incomplete data for IW. If ) he 
hook us a whole seems too little 
aware of the prospects from Ihe 
improved varieties, dial is heller than 
being howled over hy I hem. 

Professor I lioday. a geneticist, 
opens with u succinct posing of Hie 
problem. I he world is expected to 
double its population by 21HJ9. lo 
maintain dietary standards we must 
raise food output as much in die 
next forly years as in the previous 
4,000. At this rale, within three cen- 
turies. the world's population will 
have gone up Iwo-hundredfold. Next, 
Professor Parkes charts the causes 
of the explosion : in disease control, 
rather than initial improvements in 
the economy's power Lo sustain diet- 
ary standards. His discussion of birth 


Whither collectivization ? 


ROY I), mill IWITY A. I. A IK llr 
Soviet Communism uiiil ARrurinn 
Revolution 
158pp. Penguin. 5s. 

ERICH STRAUSS i 

Soviet Agriculture In Perspective 

328pp. ’Allen and Unwin. £2 15s. 

Loud echoes of agricultural disasters 
and human suffering which resulted 
from the Soviet collectivization drive 
of 19.10 still reverberate forty years 
later, and it is not dillicult for those 
who are .sceptical about the eflicicncy 
of large-scale or socialized farming 
to illustrate their doubts from the ex- 
periences of the communist world. 
Professor and Mrs. Laird are pas- 
sionately opposed' both lo uncon- 
trolled rural capitalism and to 
Soviet-type collective farming. Pro- 


Thomas 

Keneally 

THE SURVIVOR 

.Dark comedy of an ageing 
Antarctic explorer haunted by 
die belief that he betrayed his 
tender. A new novel by the 
author of the much praised 
“Three Cheers for the 
Paraclete 

April 16 • j 


lessor Laird’s CVcch grandfather was Tin- Ruling Servant*. Dr. Strauss 
a desperately poor Nehrasku farmer, treats the collectivization drive as the 
endeavouring to grow grain under result not only of the need to feed 
unsuitable conditions, and cventu- the growing towns hut also of 
ally ruined in (he American “ < lisas- “ bureaucratic ubsolutism ut work in 
ters of the 1930s " when the an environment which could not offer 
Nebraska sky “was darkened by effective resistance to the plans of 
clouds of locusts und dust more often the rulers' 1 : 

than it was with rnin . | n the Inst resort; it was the agrarian 

Blit nope and prosperity crime p„i; C y 0 f the regime and its total failure 
with the New Deni ; Professor Laird ns a production strategy which appears 
argues that unlike Stalin’s agrarian as the biggest single factor in this 
revolution from above. Roosevelt's dcbftdc. It was at the root of many of 
pragmatic revolution succeeded be- (ho, economic difficulties and of the 
cause it “prompted CHger co -opera- s °cia| degeneration of the 1930* which 
lion from below”, bringing about culminated m the great purges, 
a successful combination of private The problems posed for the regime 


In the Inst resort; it was the agrarian 
policy of the regime and its total failure 


control, cpcciully (lie motivation 
issue, is weak ; hut it is inlcresling 
In see Hire indicted as ihc chief 
obstruct ion isl lo the World Health 
Organi/ul ion's schemes to help poor 
countries reduce hirthnitcs. 

With Mr. King, wc turn to the 
economic issues. MHlllitisiun con- 
cerns arc clearly shown to rest on 
ihc false assumption dial, when 
levels of living rise, population 
growth rises loo. Today it is widely 
realized dial die side-effects of im- 
proving conditions of life, notably 
higher literacy- and lower death rates, 
make it easier to persuade parents 
to limit family size. M r. K ing 
rightly points out that the issues in 
ihc food-population race “arc not 
purely technological. Wc must also 
ask what die cost of supplying suffi- 
cicnl quantities of food will be, who 
will bear this cost and through what 
mechanism it will be borne." He 
does, however, make one or two 
strange remarks — e.g. “ It is im- 
possible to estimate what a figure for 
an average national calorie intake 
per head might mean in terms of 
i he intake for different groups of 
the population, in view of the very 
uneven distribution of income (hat 
prevails in most under-developed 
countries.” For “ impossible ", read 
“essential and, with a lillle effort, 
practicable ", 

Dr. Carpenter takes up' the issue of 
human dietary needs. He clarifies a 
much-clouded issue : “ For a diet lo 
be adequate it must contain sufficient 
quantities of about forty different 


ns a production strategy which appears chemical substances. Only tine needs 


as the biggest single factor in this 
dcb&elo. It was at the root of many of 
(he economic difficulties and of the 
social degeneration of thu K>30* which 
culminated in the great purges. 


initiative and government support. 
The authors conclude that neither 


hy agricultural failure were increased 
hy the immense destruction wrought 


collective farming, which has spread hy the German invasion, and hy the 


now to China, and Hi most of Eastern 
Europe, nor the American military 
and economic support Tor “ semi- 
fcudalislic agrarian systems ’’ wiii 
he able to solve (he food problem of 
the nun-industrialized world: “ More 
' wars of national liberation’ will 
break out nnd mankind wifi move 
ever closer to the brink of disnster. 
due to u blindness shared by. com- 
munists and constitutional demo- 
crats alike". A moving conclusion; 
nnd probably a . correct one. 


decision after the wnr to concentrate 
national' resources once again on the 
c-xpapsinn ' of tho capital goods in- 
dustries. 

In spite of this stringent analysis 
of the past. Dr. Strauss is much 
more cautious . [Imn the Lairds in 
comparing the efficiency of Soviet 
farming with that of other systems. 
In his view, international agricultural 
price comparisons are hound to he 
inconclusive, and this in turn places 
comparisons of costs and efficiency 


. Yet passion is sometimes bad for at risk. While; accepting that Soviet 
economic analysis, as Soviet, experi- collective farms are too Inrge, he 
once has taught us; and ,Vr * viet Coni- rejects the notion' that the past or 
munixm tuifl Agrarian Revolution is present Russian peasantry could 


lo.be deficient for the remainder to 
be inadequate to support health. 
Conversely, excesses of individual 
nutrients apparently confer no bene- 
fit." .So we should slop talking of 
protein requirements, and estimate 
each population’s deficiencies in the 
ten essential, and luin-suhslituiuhlc. 
amino-acids from which Ihc body 
builds up proteins. Dr. Carpenter is 
perhaps too gloomy about the role of 
vegetable sources here ; lysine- 
enriched wheats are h promising pro- 
sped that lie fails to consider. In 
view of the high cost or imimul 
sources oF lysine, and Hie great 
poverty of most persons short of it, 
tliis is a key issue. 

Mr. Farmer's excellent chapter on 
“ Available Food Supplies " admir- 
ably complements Dr. ( a »r petite r. 
Mr. Farmer has a long section on 
“ Reliability of Data” which should 
be compulsory reading for all eco- 


nomists and agrnnnniiMs 
for ■am* nr hi, 

,,n - vl " a B c 

Hive understated rice view, 2 

hy Iwlf V n,ore.wh CI ?K 

r samp!e * ty? 
.1 , V M . r - p . armer point* « 
underestimation is 
the commonest form of cw " 
might add that it is deciinimi 
nme as statistics improve * 
much of any rise in food*™, 
poor countries is likely J 
statistical illusion. All the jJ 
most [of the poor world], 4 
has been done since the 
regain pre-war levels of foods 
non [per person!". , 
The rest of this book i\' B 
l cresting. Professor Banks 
history of disease, has pop* 
loo far. well hekiw undrm 
level. His claim that “tie 
Death claimed . , . about os 
of the population of Fin^ 
tween 1 .346 and 1353" i 
ii n familiarity with recent «i 
or else with the very high 
ground mortality of foai 
century Fngland. His creed 
cussion of the need to look ia 
ecology and permanence of ■ 
birth -control methods, tfpw 
very poor environments, is b 
most welcome. Mr. Allan, d 
Leiuire ami productivily. 'i 
reileets our ignorance of hril 
though we really do luni 
more than he has to ttO py 
work of Doreen Warmer a a 
able corrective to his woofiyj 
Sir Joseph Hutchinson's cW 
” The Resources of Ajratoi 
a useful twenty-page twijj 
world crops, environmaawl 
mutual adaptation, Wity 
avoidably breathless u4.HR 
sialic ; improved seah « I 
lleclingiy mentioned. - I 
This is u useful, if pttoj 
Its standards of scholarship 
in the mutter of sources, M 
higher than usual f« PWl 
in this Held. The k« P* 
among British radical SIumsj 
the way from Maoist IW 
Radical - - are right lyin'** 
the problem of world nu^ 
lures like these can slBnaB 
lo embody involvement in 

“ Hie wretched of Ute 
more from one Marx 
British Museum than u* 
number of " cultural 
arks shouting down sj 
silling in offices. 
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Things as they were 


i 


Norman 


often marred by unsupported leaps easily have become miniature modern 
Irani partial evidence' to general con- farmers and suggests that United 
elusions. The Lairds' main hypothesis Slates farming is so dependent on 
is that the farming operation “ for the social and economic environment 
maximum efficiency must he of such that the fanning operation itself . 
n size and structure that the rnahage- forms only a part of the whole sys- 
inent can. be aware of all farm ten. and cannot be exported V either 
activity at. Bill times and make the in theory or in practice 
on-the-spot decisions required by. While his analysis of the Soviet, 
constantly changing conditions"— past and present is judicious, his 
efficiency will Tall \vlien farms get hopes for the immediate future are 
• too large. But their evidence. ; iis far perhaps over-optimistic. Although he 
. as Fast European agriculture is con- compares the .Soviet Union at the . 
corned, appears inconclusive. Their time of Khrushchev’s fall with the 
own study of 100 Polish Slate farms , iron colossus of the prophet Daniel 
shows that the smallest farms had —and its agriculture with the toes 
higher yields (ranging from 3 to 12 of the colossus, maile partly -of iron 
.. per. cent) than a control group: of and partly, of clay — he sees the 
; medium-sized farms, hut it appears period since 1964 as one of increas- 
1 from their tables that this apparent ing rationality. H^ : is perhaps too san- 
incifease in efficiency may be hecanse guine about the ahilily of the present 
'-these: small- farms employed 11 per - Soviet leaders to fulfil their hones of 
. cent more labour per hectare than efficiency and promises of growth: 
those in the control group (this figure lie even argues that their recent plans 
is wroffgiy cited. qsifi per Cent in their will prove to he underestimates and 


PENCIL DRAWINGS. 

Forty-eight qf thb finest drawings 
of Norman Lindsay (g879ri%9) 
—chiefly pf tho nude, 
introduction by A. D, Hope. ■ 
April 'JQ • £8. 8s. 

Terence ^ 
Wheeler V 

THE CONJUNCTION 

Tho orily.ffrj(t novel 1 short-listed ■ 
for the I &70 fiookef ; Prize: . 
Available ■ , . V : ‘ . . . : . u QS.<t. 


is- wrongly -ciled as -.G per Cent' in their will prove to he underestimates and 
:• text>r Another 'Polish study cited by considers it virtually certain ithaf ihc 
tho .authors is ; even loss conclusive, 1966-70 plan for grain ' will he -ftil- . 
Much more wqrk. is ; needed : to dcief- filled. AlasJ since Dr. .Strauss’s Kook 
mine the optimum size of' farm in - Was published' the results 'have been 
• Eastern liurope ; from Auch examples announced 1 of the poor harvest of 
; the authors Advice to [the. Soviet '; M: a bumper 1970 harvest 16 


DEREK TYSON 

The Sword and the WolH 

It is ninth century England, and during a Viking^ raid 
sword Calibum is stolen from Atheihcre’s half. Cast JYJJw 
Athelhjere’s son follows the Vikings in a career or pioow^ 
looting, wailing all the lime for his chance of revenge. 

P. ‘ 

Gold Waters 

' A talc fuff of menace and suspense, set on a northten 
in-cQol and elegant prose . . . .Here is « ihollffJJ' . ^ 
good actor, chffls '.the blood without raising the vo * j 
Spectator. 1 ; • _ ; ' - 
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WILLIAM GODWIN : 

Caleb Williams 

Edited hy Duvid McCracken. 

35lpp. Oxford llnivcrsitv Press. 
£2 2s. 

William Godwin published his 
Enquiry concerning Political Justice 
in January 1793. u was the product 
of eighteen months' unremitting 
labour, made possible by George 
Robinson, his publisher, who pro- 
vided him wiLh die retainer neces- 
sary lo obviate recourse to hack 
work. Political Justice won Godwin 
immediately the fame and recogni- 
tion which had eluded him during 
the previous (hirly-sevcn years of his 
life. But as Jms been the case with 
writers of masterpieces before and 
since, lie found himself broke or, as 
he more delicately put it, “ i was 
very little beforehand with the world 
on the day of its publication, and 
was therefore obliged to look round 
and consider to what species of in- 
dustry I should next devote myself.” 
He decided upon a novel. Caleb 
Williams, which should describe 
“Things As They Are ", *’ no refined 
and abstract speculation" but "a 
study and delineation of things pas- 
sing in the moral world ". In com- 
plement to the rule of Political 
Justice. Caleb Williams was a para- 
digm of Social Injustice. .- 

It was not Godwin's first essay in 
fiction. In 1783 in ten days tic had 
hacked out Damon ami Delia for 
which Hookham gave him five 
gliincns. Italian letters, u novel 
which took three weeks, brought 
twenty guineas from George Robin- 
sou. Imogen. A Pastoral Romance, 
was composed in (he lirst four 
months of 1874 and bought by Lime 
for a beggarly ten pounds, Caleb. 
Williams was intended as u horse of 
a different colour, a triple-decker 
which took fifteen months to write. 

Godwin in his old age recalled 
the process of its composition, 
which seems more akin to a detective 
story than to u novel: 

. I Invented first the tliiul volume of 
my talc, thon the second, ami Inst of 
oil the first. I bent myself to the con- 
ception of o series of adventures of 
flight nnd pursuit : the fugitive in per- 
petual apprehension of heing over- 


of suspense still holds a magic. 
Having taken up Hie hook, it is hard 
to lay it down, because the author 
so cleverly hints ut mysteries to be 
revealed and menaces to come. 

This edition in the Oxford 
English Novels" series has explana- 
tory notes of a type which Professor 
David McCracken would possibly 
have framed differently had he 
hailed from a British rather ilian an 
American university. But wc must 
be grateful for his cullulion of the 
Victoria nnd Albert Godwin manu- 
script with the first edition, and the 
printing of the two rejected endings 
to the book. Hero, we may prophesy, 
is the definitive edition of the novel. 

The alternative endings are in- 
teresting, because they show that 
though Godwin had plotted his story 
buckwards, he had not any certainty 
about the moral lo be drawn. The 
two rejected endings consigned Caleb 
to gaol for having tried to expose 
Falkland, How much belter was the 
chosen ending, in which Williams 
is left, having exposed Falkland's 
guilt, in physical liberty but spiritual 
torment. 

Caleb Williams is «n amateur 
novel compared to those ut Jane 
Austen, written but not published 
at about the same time. 'Hie main 


He rescues her lirst from a burning 
building (which later appears not Lo 
have been burnt, after all) and then 
lie saves her from being raped by 
the farmer lout whom Tyrrel has 
planned for her husband. Bui despite 
this, he does nut recognize that Miss 
Melville is madly in love with him. 
nor does he save her from imprison- 
ment on a trumped-up charge, be- 
cause he is too busy about his other 
estates. 

Godwin should be given the doubt 
on this, because Mr, Falkland is 
no parfit knight, but • 1 ‘ the fool of 
fame " who Wants the appearances 
of excellence more than its reality. 
1 lie reader’s doubts about Mr. Falk- 
land arc aroused before Caleb's ; and 
so Caleb is justified in the reader's 
mind when he tries to probe his 
master's secret. 

But Godwin recognizes that 
Caleb's curiosity, though it lays bare 
the truth, is as much a weakness as 
is Falkland's folly of fame. Both 
Falkland and Caleb arc caught in a 
net woven by their individual vices. 
I heir relationship is subtly ambiva- 
lent. Caleb is devoled to his master 
and Falkland feels no less warmly 
to his young retainer ; blit Caleb’s 
knowledge of Falkland's secret lends 
the master firstly to hold his retainer 
a prisoner to his service and later 


characters, Williams, Tyrrel, Falk- .. lt1 harry him wherever he sedjs 
land and Gynes, do not exist in the asylum. 


round. But on the other hand, they 
have a psychological flexibility, 
which is much lo the modern taste. 

Godwin started to write the novel 
in the third person. 

But I speedily became dissatisfied. 1 (hen 
assumed Iho first person, making the 
hero of my tale, his own. historian. . . . 
It was Infinitely the best adapted, at 
least, to my vein of delineation, whore 
the thing In which my imagination 
revelled the most freely, was die private 
and internal operations of ihc mind. . . . 


This masterly study of pursuer 
and pursued is set in a society where 
power rests in the hands of the few 
and the many are broken if they try 
to assert their rights. The only free 
man that Caleb encounters is Mr. 
Raymond.* the captain of a band of 
thieves openly at war with the estab- 
lishment. 

Caleb W I Wants was published not 
hy George Robinson but hy B. 
Crosby of London. Godwin’s preface 


, h r n ‘‘ ' mn i rw » i I ini I "OWL at IcQSt at UlC OUlSCt. US the 

2 j* EXT&* a ***** "^irprivate td ' 

storj tnail to u no\U. ot thc squirearchy. Caleb 

. I invented first the thiul volume of Williams, recoimtiim ihe life of 
my talc, thou tho second, und lust of Mr. Fsilklund before he entered 
all the first. I bent myself lo the con- t j iat gentlemnn's service, lays cm- 
..t . phasis on Mr. Palklnmls moon.- 

S’& iW pllshmcnts, his .sensibility, enltiva- 
whelmed with the worst calamities, and .lion, Wff and chivalry, a very pm fit 


relied the most freely, was die private Crosby of London. Godwin’s preface 
d internal operations of the mind. . . . w;iS unbilled, os heing too provoca- 
Godwin clearly thought of his live at a time when Tom Paine had 
ivul. at least nl the outset, as thc been outlawed in absentia for 


Ihe pursuer, by his ingenuity and re- 
sources, keeping his victim in a Mate 
of the most fearful alarm. 

I was next cuffed upon to concuhu a 
dramatic nnd impressive situation udu- 


geiitlo knight. Squire Tyrrel, in 
contrast, is a bully, u boor and, 
because of his oafish ness, a villain. 
Though neither Falkland nor I yrrol 
is in the round, ibis is forgivable 
beenuse we sec lliem only through 


made lo account for the impulse (hat beenuse we see them only through 
the pursuer .should I feel. Incessantly to , the eyeg of williams, working from 
olaim and harass his victim, . . .This H rtP hand 
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l apprehended could best be effected 
by a secret murder, to Ihc investigation 
of which the victim should be impelled 
by an unconquerable spirit of curiosity. 
. . . This constituted the outline of my 
second volume. 


first, second or third-hand evidence. 
So Volume I, in which Tyrrel i$ 
murdered, Falkland outraged . and 
the Hawkinses, father and son, 
hanged, gives us a picture of the 
conflict between the good and thc 


been outlawed in HbKenlin lor 
publishing The Rights oj Man 
anil some of Godwin's friends were 
in prison, awaiting trial. The preface 
was not inserted until Ihe second 
edition of 1796, after Ihc acquittal 
of Thomas Hardy, Horne Tooke 
and Thclwall. Even without thc pre- 
face, file novel .was controversial 
enough, with Its denunciation of 
political corruption and thc ovils of 
magistrates and prisons, to become 
anathema among thc placeholders 
und an inspiration to radicals of 
succeeding generations, for whom 
imprisonment was an occupational 
hazard, and even a- recognition of 
merit. • 

Political Justice \yas a dream of 
Things as they Might Be, and its 
significance lies In Its simple faith 
in reason .and anarchy, an Illusion 
like that of the Noble Savage. Caleb 


The subject of the first volume was had landed gentry. Tyrrel could' noL Williams Is a nightmare of Things 
still to be invented. To account for. the be much 1 worse, nor Falkland much as They Were in the England of ' 

r f..i .... —C It ...nc . ... ■ i. '« r. 


fearful events of the third. It was 
necessary that the pursuer should be 
invested with every advantage of 
fortune., with a resolution that nothing 


better. rotten boroughs, sinecures and graft. ■ 

Even so certain doubts appear ' Though if hriflot the sympathy and. 
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Jutland 
ation 

tUpjjj ... seen, in some measure lo have arisen QENNO VON WIESE : - 

by . : . out of hi* virtues themselves. . , . Knr| IrnitaermBQa j Sein Werk and 

HadfieLd ' Some critics have tended, to write: se Jn Leben 

Caleb Williams as'* diduClic or 1 357 Bad H omburg: . Gchlen 
.. propagandist work; but it is plain ... 

fi'lU C Clinrlo&i .from this account that Godwin him- • . • ' • '• ■> ; 

self planned his story in order to .• : ■ •. 1 ‘ “ ,„'T ;■ „ 


fortune with a iSlulwTdfat ' IShtag whiclt-such is the subtlety of the icndernas which Godwin deployed" 
could defeat o7 baffle, with extra® plot— we cannot be certain are de- m his Memoirs of Mary Woljstone- , 
ordinary resources" of intellect.- Nor liberately aroused or not. Mr. Falk- cmjf/, it crates a World of its own in 
could my purpose of giving an oyer*' land, for example, behaves like ihe which nothing, including fear and 
powering interest to my . talc be.; perfect chevalier to Miss Melville, insecurity, can be taken for grafted, 
answered, without his appearing to have ... s ; 

been originally endowed; with a mighty- 

Munchhausen man . , 

of the deepest regret, and should be . . 1 . ‘ 

seetL in soraT measure to have arisen QENNO VON WIESE: grapher ; ; a dlstussion of -; Tull- 

out of his virtues themselves. ... Vn . , MAinpma „ n , cu.i H tVprk nnii fBMchUt which indicates the . place ; 


• , > . , i j I : T : ; | ; BovommeHt . & disbghd ;lhe ; collet;-; million- .fans gfektef , than die 1966 I 

■ Reith mot) O n stgle^farmsand etwOT record, would now be re- 

, ^ I u vVp.y!U,, :| , , intensive individual farming.’; seerts quired if hts prediction liras to' prove ■ 

MY RRnW rS \X/ FT i '..'j *; 1 atourate. Nevertheless, as Dr-SlVai'm 

lyi T. i 5 l>u yv__ lo yv C .1 - , . . The problems of Soviet .as n culture shown mmirMc in * ■ .. A 




i'ar^t- ufi-un' hcjileve lhe contpulsive maximum of. This new pnd thorough account of /f vorv^ dull ^ work! - 
^IMSV'; suspense. ; it was onjy in bodying impierminii’s jife and 'work sbper- r^mennaob which \t 
- : .• • it forth that Bis social ideas wore »h<» KtandnM hiocraohv bV , inr. 


grapher | a dlstussion of.- Tuft-, 
fiintchttn wh fch indicp tes -the :• place ; 
of that work In the history of the 
German ve^s e-epic, -thp KMnepos of ., 
ihe eighteenth and nineteenth, centu- i 
ries ; ,ai)d accounts of plays and ; i 
poems which, bi vs- the; reader the: 
labour pf ploughing 1 through a mass 
of very dpll -■ Works. The . picture o f 
Immermaoa which.: emerges, is th.vt 


Murder outside Jericho is Ihc starting { 
Arab : lsraeli hostility in Jordan's occupi' 
'pcfsonal. and political, is gradually reve 
suspicion^ flourish in the brobding heat. 



***' . . ' i.ij.' ; It. 'forth . that Bis ; sedes' the standard bfography; t by 0 p asympathelic.Jntelligtm but noi : 

ano ') 71 ; incorporated. Hazlut wrpre. thtrly, Harr y Mayno. Tn conforidity i with highly gifted .writer, j a. man who 

wHi'lli' 1 yMr ' * W«? P ub !i s ^d . ■ -,'V recent trends in; sohdlarsiiip it. plays' dMWOKd .‘Ji' 

..r r., ... T . Wn . pnw«*iv* nn nnrt ever he can Caleb:' : •• ... ■ . ..l?:'? ■ f-niim.nni hlmseifc^aDE the Enina- 


mseif; escape the Eptga- 

perceived : all amiind. . 
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Metaphysical 

Poetry 

Edited by MALCOLM 
BRADBURY and DAVID 
PALMER 

Stralford-Upon-Avon 
Studies 11 

New essays by: Patrick Crultweli - 
Robert B. Hlnman, M. M. Mahoofl 
Louis L. Martz, Brian Morris, O. J 
Palmer, J. W. Saunders. A. J 
Smith, Joseph H. Summers, Frank 
J. Wernke. 

An Important aim In the design ot 
this volume has been lo reflect the 
shifts of emphasis that have taken 
place since the revival of modern 
Interest In " metaphysical poetry ” 
Cloth 7131 5473 x 45s net 

Paper 7131 5492 8 18s nei 


The Middle 

Scots Poets 

Edited by A. M. KINGHORN 
York Medieval Texts ■ 

The choice of poems Included In 
this volume has been governed bv 
Ihe edftor’q wish to illustrate both 
range and variety in Ihe works ol 
Ihe Soots makers and, In so doing 
to provide a group of lexis suit 
abfa for undergraduate study. 

Cloth 7131 5486 7 30s r,ei 

Paper 7131 5467 5 15s net 

Scarcity and Choice 
in History 

Essays by W. H . B. COURT 

The larger par! of this bbok~cbn 
sists ol two new ebsaya : " Grow '. 
Ing up In ari Age ol Anxiety ” and" 
"Thd Years 1914*1918 In British 
Social and Economic History" 

Six important essays, which are 
now of dlffloult access, are reprln 
ted to complete the volume. ' 

Cloth 7131 5484 5 70s. no; 

England In the 

Eighteen Thirties 

Decade of Reform 
GEOFFREY B A M. 
F1NLAYSON 
Foundations of 
Modern History 

The reasons for the transforms ; 
lion, without revolution of Ihe age - 
of discontent and unrest fn Eng-, 
i land altar:: the .Napoleonic 1 ' Wars. 

- Into the . age. of Victorian " Eqgi 
■■ poise Vi are, sought ..by the author 
m the Intervenfrig decade oi re ’ 

• form fn the 1830a. ■' 

'. Cfoth 7131 5465 3 ' 24s net 

; Paper 7131. 5486 1 12a net: 

What Is 
a Novel? 

MALCOLM BRAOBURY- ' .1 

. Malcolm Bradbury, as both novel- 
ist afid critic, atlefnpls to. assess ‘ 
• the significance and plaoe ot (he ■ ■ 
'. novel today. He seta out the prob- - ; 
' lems.of defining Ihe novel and dis 
oussea Its realism, flptiveneSs and 
stfuoture. 

Paper 71 3f 1573 .4 ' ;.6a 6d npt ; 


Origins of the 

First World Weir .. • 

'LVO. FvTURNER; . : ; 

J ; Fourfdstlons of .; - v ; • : : 

Modbrh History. /- ^ 

1 Thft analysis -of the-: dpmpjax 
isbu^b which' led to the cording of 
i ; war In 1914, la particularly useful ! 
aS ah .inlroduolforf, tp thp rpcqnl v 
ra-InterpreiailohS' of ihe , factor's -v 
which • .precipitated ' the conltlot ; 
.The. Aulhdr . ffbplcfe' the outbreak ' 


which - .precipitated ' the ponljlot ; 

. .The Aulho'r •ffOPbHo' Ihe outbreak 
of the war In . its . political and aco 
nbmfb c*oh text and- airessee.. 4h® . 
. tnfluanee ;of ihcf .miHtafjl and i 
. $tYaiegloa I,, factors. , ' ' « 
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Between India and China 


rmiHTKN JIG M]'' NOItHI 1 smil 
CONN M. J'l/KNKUl.i. : 

Tibet : ||r lilslury, Keliuinn and 
People 

3S2pp. i hallo .old Wimlnv L2 2s. 

NOLI. IIAKBF.H : 

From (he I jiiicI uf l.usl (..'rinlciil 
224pp. Collins, ,10a. 

DOROTHY WOODMAN : 

I limn Iny ii n Frontiers 

421pp. Barrie and Jenkins. jl4 IDs. 

The problems of Sinn- Indian rela- 
tion* have in reeeni years come id 
be viewed in a new perspective. Up 
lo I9hh or ihercabouK the lileialnre 
of the subject conlin ucd to be domi- 
nated by three voted interests. 
First, there were those who fell -- 
nnd argued — that India, the great 
British imperial legacy, had heen 
greatly wronged by Chinese 
“ aggression India, democratic 
and with its highly westernized and 
equally highly vocal elite .so sym- 
pathetic in wester ji tastes, had been 
stabbed in the back by Chinese 
communism in a latter-day J*earl 
Harbor. Secondly, there was >t 
most active libel nn lobby which 
saw the whole crisis in Sinn- Indian 
relations as essentially the product 
of Chinese brutality in libel. The 
Chinese, guilty so it was main- 
tained of genocide in Tibet, were 


The Strategy 
and Tactics 
of the Peoples 
Republic of 
NIGERIA 

1 i 

Chief Obafemi 


h.irdlv likely to have much of a 
legal leg to stand on in their treat- 
ment of issues relating i»» the 
Tibetan border. Finally, there was a 
very powerful vested interest indeed 
which, with Vietnam and American 
policy there in mind, saw in the 
Sino-Indian crisis proof of I hid 
Chinese menace to the free world 
which the United Slates was so 
gallantly defying in mainland South- 
East Asia- 

In the face of these entrenched 
altitude-, those writers who argued 
that Ihc Chinese might have a ease 
of sorts vis-a-vis India in (he border 
question, albeit one subject lo con- 
siderable qualifications, found them- 
selves confronted by a barrage of 
outrage. Surely such a view must 
mean some hidden brainwashing by 
Peking? Indeed, the majority of 
western writing on the Sino-Indian 
question, us exemplified by such 
works as Himalayan Battleground, 
by Margaret Fisher, Leo Ro.se and 
Robert Hutlonback. set out either 
consciously or unconsciously to jus- 
tify (he fndiun case. Many of those 
who took the other view, like Felix 
Circenc, were clearly committed Sino- 
phifes who were going lo pm the 
best possible complexion on Ihc 
thoughts and acts of Chairman Mao 
and his followers. 

In Ihc past year or so, however, a 
new perspective has begun to 
emerge and in he reflected • in con- 
sensus writing on Chinese foreign 
relations, There -would nppear lo be 
two main causes for this change. 
First. the growing American 
disenchantment with Vietnam has 
removed much of the lustre from 


Awolowo 

MO pages Cased 55s. Paper cover 12s. 

In tius hook Chief Awolowo sets 
uni the economic, social. politind 
unti constitutional objectives . 
which l he people of Nigeria . ; 

should try fa establish for ■ 
die twelves. fie then anilines the 
order of priorities for achieving 
the. proposed Utl/fonnl objective. r, 
and describes tfieorganhatUms 
which need to be instituted for 
their aitaintiu'id. Ihc author lays 
stress on the place of education as 
the key to progress on all fronts 
and shows haw edification edit he 
expanded in. the next nyenty years. 
ChibJ Ohafetnl Awoiowo is .' . 

uniquely qualified to paswer die. . 
quest ions which. cue being poseil 
i .at this time hi Nigeria. Hi? played 
alt important rolejn the political 
processes leading to independence, 
wnf [‘render ‘ of the ■’ Western 
Region f rain 1956 to 1959, amt. 
ira.v leader of the Opposition 
from -. 1959 to i%2.. He is at 
present Vice-President oft he 
Nigerian Federal Executive. ■ 
Council mid federal Co him is- ■ 
sioiicr for Finance, , v, -• ' 
Chief AwoHiwd writes with 
'authority ^ , His drgianenf.y.are \ 
hrlljitwtiy expressed and yf he- . 
reader Is fed Jrotfi point toppirtt 
with fttftd eloquence.-' • 

macmillan 


Arnerica’.i Moit Influential ; 1 -, 
i. Literary and Political ' '.. ", . 

' ■ Journal- j'-.i. ■ - ' 

' tiie Hew York HrQview : 
of Books * ' ' 'V;, 

“ • • Is on sale >' 

W LomSDiij SiW.3 ? \ 

Cecllon fower Hotal, • • 

■ ' Sloero Stffidl, §.W.a 
' John Santfoe book*. . 

, . BlacklarjttB Terrace.. 6 :W .3 ■ 

S treat Seller, 

6lc«fi8 square'. S:W.3' , 
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JONATHAN SPENCE t - 
The China Helpers 
315pp. Bndley Head. £2 5s. - 

JOSHUA S. HORN t 
4 * Away wltli nil pests . . .” 

1 9 2pp. Pnul Hamlyn: 35s. 

Adam Schall, the scvenicenlh-ccn- 
tury Jesuit, noted of the Chinese 
how " the ineffncciiblc memory of 
what Ihey consider an affront,. and 
the tenacious -rancour or their ; pri- 
. vntc hatreds, leads : I hem •• to v ..f br^ct ' 

* themselves as long as they inight 
bring harm to others ”. It is a 
judgment that might ' be echoed 
today, but S'ehal! also found much . 
to admire. about the Chinese ;ix they 
fouml him useful* to them.; His 
astronomical .skills nevertheless 
aroused the jealousy, of a Chinese 
ustrprtomer. whose Calumny' brought 
Schall to a sentenci of death by 
djsmenrbtrmcnt, commuted to flog-- 
Bing Jtnd banishpient on account of 

' nls age. Even: inis he escaped, only 
to suffer paralysis frbm a stroke 
and to die peacefully in Peking 
under hbiise arrest- at the age of 
, seventy- five. . 

He Is the first of the sixteen 

* Westerners picked out by Mr. 
Spence whp; were, lured by China 
and who went there believing that 
tney .coqld give to China -something 
that they possessed and that Chinii 
needed- Whether it was Ihc true 

. Christ Inn faith, the blessings of 
. nineteenth-century progress, help 
with- their famines or against Japa- 
nese- ;- aggression, tbe - Chiife^ 
niagriel- has Ubft npine : of its poVver- 
6f attraction, Yet surely the lesson 
' must have , been leatnt by now— that- 
China has taken what it- wanted .and , 
'giv'en nothing in return. Eveq now- 
. some, qf th^ latest gppe^aUdn ^f , 
/ ;.China helpers - tire being released 
‘ from , detention, '■ ,as disappointed 

* ^ with .. ;r*Yo!Utidnary China au their 

predecessors) wpre- • .vyhl) . : I he old 
-.' China jfi , |^e v nineteenth or , the 
seventeenth ,centW^^A‘ China -that » 


icvc;iK virtually n0 | hi 
not been comnicntetl uithfal* 

MUs Woodman hdcark, 
emotionally towards 
P»mt ol view; and in 1' 
instances she perhajh 
Indian conclusions which i 

nn.il conclusion, on paiefi 
ihc whole Sino-Indian ^ 
question could really be*u£ 
C hmese recognition of the « 
hon Line in the cast intsdai 
an Indian withdrawal in Id 
the bouiklary alignment ifc 
British proposed to Chin* ii 
is precisely that wh‘ k -h 
advanced by Alaslairbmbil 

Chinn- India Harder in ]ft| 

received with such viiuptry 
Indian ollicials and their M 
overseas. 

The combined effect ol ik 
b»»oks tiinlcr review here at 
gcsl two things. First, ibtj 
Chinese regime has irwttdi 
l rant minorities with a nil 
perhaps only matched by the' 
Union. Second, thiil is k 
Indian boundary qiwn 
Chinese did .have a 
which the Indians failed am 
meet. A third conclusion.* 
of, great importance for tta 
ested in the present slate if 
Soviet relations, Miss 
and the others do not dra«:i 
that the Chinese, ruthtol 
they may be, have also tried 
their lights to be reasomk 
boundary matters and |uw 
reacted with violence in- 
voked beyond cndtirawe . :-.l 


hirer, and the flying tiger, General W. A. P. Marlin, the American communist doctor Nw«J 
Claire Chennault- AH of them, were missionary, hud little succes-s (like ibune. He came onto 9 

con fuser by the ambiguities 0 , her ' missionaries! in -uiruetina sc rvingmlhe Spanish wri 

wiperiority in the indefinable realm _ .. u .. . .. , ! ! died in harness in 

where altruism and exploitation L ‘ mvcr s ' . m l * 1c J H | cr nineleenln - n ^jmsc-lf lo dcalh, Mr. 
meet. A general book on China as 'Tcnmry it was missionaries who sup g estSt j n [he service of « 
illuminating and apt as this is may were responsible for bringing into nisi guerrillas. IIevw«m 
especially be welcomed from one of '-China the new ideas of the West, imllsdplined ever to hi«« 
the younger generation of .Sinologists. Martin’s translation of l-lcnry good cpnimunid. but nu iW 
Schall nnd Verbiest, it might he 'Whcnlons Elements of International with, the Ycnan 

noted, were visitors to r supremely- Law -first aroused C hinese suspi- given him a niche in w 

confident China, no less so under cions that after all bigger guns were mind that none of Ihe e«“ 
the Manchu Emperor K’nng Hil. not the western world's only asset, helpers ever carneu. _ 
Chinese universality could diefate John Fryer, . the Englishman who Despite Mr. Spences i 

the role they played nt will and (Hey settled for Service with the Chinese ihacChlna no longer n«®i 
were naturally given office in the a translator in the Tung Wen jt | oo] . s as [hough, jhoco# 
csinblishmertt. None of their sucecs- Kutin, also edited u poptdar Chinese ... . (| u cni nr. Hi« 

sor s whose lives are' put under -Mr. , missionary newspaper, though he ^ - 1 ' , q 

Spence’s sharp scrutiny attained this .finished up rather disappointed at :inu i J 

status with its only too obvious being made .an official only of the last year- 'tMny * t 


the “ aggressive" iiUcrpreiatinn id 
Chinese aims. Secondly, the growing 
crisis in Sino-Soviet relations has 
inirmluced quite a new dimension 
into the international scene. Who 
can be too much concerned with the 
minutiae of the rights and wrongs 
of the Sino-Indian border dispute 
under the shadow of a po>sihlc 
conflict between super-giants? In 
the light of this fresh perspective Ihc 
three books under discussion here 
have all, each in its own way, a 
rather dated look. 

libel: Its History, Religion and 
People, by Thublcn Jigrn.e Norbu 
and Colin Turnbull, really has a 
rather misleading title. Far from 
being a systematic study of Tibetan 
society pastvand present of the kind 
which western scholars have been 
working towards for some years 
now, it is rather a collection of 
thoughts by a Tibetan, indeed none 
other than the elder brother of the 
Dalai Lama, oil the meaning of the 
word " Tibet " It has great charm, 
and lo those interested in things 
Tibetan it cannot fail to appeal: 
but it docs not add much to our 
understanding of the fundamentals 
of the Central Asinri question. In this 
respect it is certainly inferior In 
Tibet: A Political History, by 
Tsopon W. D. Shakabpa, which 
appeared in 1967. 

The culminating point in the in- 
dependent history of Tibetan civili- 
zation came not, perhaps, with the 
initial Chinese attacks of 1950-51 
but rather with the crisis of 1959 
which saw the great Khamba rebel- 
lion and the dramatic escape from 
Lhasa to India of the fourteenth 


Dalai l/ama. These events without 
doubt much affected Indian public 
opinion and. in consequence, served 
to harden the attitude of Mr. Nehru 
and his advisers tmvnrds the border 
question : hence they must be 

assigned an important role in the 
evolution of the Sino-Indian crisis 
which led to major armed conflict 
in late 1962. By a clover and thor- 
oughly readable use of interviews 
with Tibetans who took part in the 
stirring events of 1959 Noel Barber, 
in his From the Land of Lost 
Content, has pieced together a 
detailed narrative of exactly what 
went nn in Lhasa in February and 
March, 1959. It is probable that 
Noel Barber's story contains a few 
inaccuracies here and (here ; but it 
is unlikely (hat a better account will 
be derived from (his kind of source 
material. 

The 1959 crisis in Tibet accentu- 
ated. though it by no means ini- 
tiated, slruins in relations between 
India and communist China which 
were lo erupt in the great clashes of 
1962 in Ladakh and the Assam Hima- 
layas. A massive boundary dis- 
pulc between the two states already 
existed, a dispute, indeed, with ori- 
■ gins which can be traced buck to 
the nineteenth century and earlier. 
Ihc whole question of the bound- 
ary, its . historical evolution, and 
the part it played in the deterioration 
and eventual collapse of “ 2,000 
years " of Sino-Indian friendship is 
traced in exhaustive detail by 
Dorothy Woodman in Himalayan 
Frontiers. I hc fascinating feature of 
this . book, detailed and scholarly 
though it is, lies in the fact that it 


rmal tensions and mannerist ambiguities 


The disappointed altruists ' 


Cflet nnd Hudson- 35s. 

. 

fcTover n-dccadc since 
Kon of Or. Downes s 
demonstrated some- 
tafoll range of Hawks- 
Lfljjalion by providing a 
pggDied and Illustrated 
te executed works and at 
UK relating these both to 
is that never became any- 
utj to the various alter- 
djtype designs from Which 
m eventually grew. 1| 
* stemed rash indeed in 
Kid the rise in Hawks- 
grisiion ‘ which we have 
u tbem In 1966 the Rev. 
X stole of Christ Church, 
l "it is unthinkable that 
S should be allowed to 
jkl was only four years 
hnpation of Ihc Hawks- 
pflee in an atmosphere 
btonlv was the decay not 
totibfe, but total dcmol- 
u i almost likely. Dr. 
ji the preface to his new 
cbAj that Hawksmoor 
x be a popular idol 
iHoibfi good— but ho has 
itvd l recognition us one 
fWeu.ol English architects 
mjh for Dr. Downes to -be 
ip® to give us a more 

E urnt of bis work : it is n 
I tfud Hawksmoor is in 
l architect to have a 
bje excellent “World 

took Is on a much 
ok than the earlier one 
■ dwle quite a lot easier 
* Isis Is partly because it 
fkwnlly written, partly 


status with its only too obvious being mad 
risks. Petqr Parker, the American third rank. 
doploTi was able to trcal Lin Tse- Mikhail 


Mikhail Borodin Was the first 
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lisa’s hernia, but only at second- ^-Marxist revolutionary figure to 
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(the title of a poem 
lung), writtep durWI 
revolution; recounts V 
oininresRion- of .the [ 


eyen to have direct contact with a -tionary -and the first of this gallery damning l-iu ^ 

foreigner, mudh less ■ something so °f helpers to be honoured bv the ism, and never n« ^ 
intimate as the fitting of a truss. So T-hinese, thanks to Chairman Mao’s tunily to get in *. * 
Parker had' to fit the truss on a man canonization • was the Canadian civilization- 
of the sarpe size who. arrived dev '**.*- •• ' ’ 

cribing himsclf as Lin’s brother. ■- , _ • _ ‘ — U=asgs^ 

Later in the nineteenth century • F ' "■* . : , 

the lure of China brought many • . 

Westerners with increasingly hostile 

views, whether they were mission- K* 7 w • • * . ■ , 

. . / Being Geniuses 

Victorians like Gordon vyhb reacted * CJ 

sharply td Chinese standards of . m i 1 

honour and public service : ' (hough - - . » I 'A r^AT rliliT* : 

.even he . confessed . that / Chinese" . •. '1 ' Uwl^LliJ-C5X 

..pegiartw were the “most obedient,.- ' ' O ■ . 

quic( aSid industrious people-*’ he ' Jx - : 

. 1920-1930 

; mUsL have arnVed with a more open ■ Xt/rW At/L/ v . 

: Sr?fce ^Ince he* Ka<? ; h 1 920s— Hemingway waa there. Scott and tBW 

within S ■^ rd6n ! d ■ James Joyce and Sylvlft Beech, to too were Kay M* 

wlui no more firm advice about the recordinn the atarinitj ih« oArrota nnri th» Acandeis of ihc&e 0* • - : 


with no mure firm advice about the recording the et 
country before lcavlng Lohdon tban' • T 
.the ^ injunction of the . permanent -; 


■; ntak^ing- :j(sj own nucleap wpap.on^ 
^:-^si_'Mri/Spe;nce, ha$ no ^e^. : of 

; i 'fije Subject i tH wei i chosen add 
. Mr. Spdhbe . makes his. case for 
1 .linking- lyieh as'rin-aKorted as Fendi- 
.riarid Vetbies^ the Dutch Jesuit wjib 

(V.'.RpIlttltl . f 'Prt.tth '* 


i j v - • ■“ »»»• r mauciu • 

■dnder-secretary,- at. the . Foreign.' 

1 DihWi utat must . never go - snipe 
. shooting wijhoqt. ; tqp ; BopU pyUed . , , 
^ .WelFover: the^lhighi .Yet: he wsS ’ ' 

• his . life fit- China;, for - ' 
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half a , century- as. head df the for- 
feign-admlnistered customs . service • 
and to comp f nearer than any for- 
’ to % respect - 


, ! ;V Robert McAliipJ 

y. Bevisod and with supplemeiitary 


because of the roughly chronologi- 
cal description that Dr. Downes 
now adopts (which reveals some 
interesting new relationships), but 
partly, it must be said, because of 
the entire luck of formal documen- 
tation. For footnotes and references 
the scholarly con, of course, turn to 
the bigger book (though it is at 
present out of print) ; but there is a 
fair ii mount of new material which 
for the time being remains unrefer- 
enced. For example, in the list of 
works at the end of the book. 
Barnsley Park (Glos.) appears (with 
a question mark) : this is one of 
Englnnd’s mystery houses, and in 
English Baroque Airhileciinv Dr. 
Downes proposed an attribution to 
Hawksmoor on stylistic grounds. 
We arc not now told if anything 
has turned up since lo lend sup- 
port. On the other hand. South 
Stoneham House (Hants.), for 
which the evidence ' seems substan- 
tial, is entirely ignored ; und the old 
traditional attribution to Hawks- 
moor of the library of Ihc Queen's 
College, Oxford, is now not even 
thought worth denying. 

Of course, a short popular 
account is not the place for speci- 
alist arguments over problems of 
attribution. But Dr. Downes is 
hardly consistent, and the unwary 
arc likely to bo sometimes misled — 
as, for example, when, without ex- 
planation, he suggests that Hooke 
muy have been the urclirlect of 
Burlcy-on-the-Hill (“ by an un- - 
known architect*'). Hooke is not a 
bad guess if the architect is really 
unknown, for there are interesting de-- 
tailed similarities with Raglcy ; what 
is disturbing Js that no reason is 
given for abandoning the well-docu- 
mented attribution of the house to 
John Lumley, who is not mentioned. 

Less defensible yet, and much 


more puzzling, is the avicrlinn that 
1 alman introduced the giant pilaster 
order and rectangular silhouette into 
English domestic architecture when 
he designed the south front of ChaN- 
wortlt in 1687. The giant order wji** 
introduced into English domestic 
architecture nt latest by I64U, and 
soon after the Restoration wns quite 
vyell established ; the recta ngu la i 
silhouette goes back even curlier 
to thc-Quecn's House itself. 

Dr. Downes doubtless has his 
reasons for all these points, but he 
gives nothing away. They remain as 
tiresome irritations In a book which 
is on the whole admirable. The 
descriptions of the buildings and 
drawings arc straightforward but also 
vigorous, and Dr. Downes shows at 
times a fine sense for the psycho- 
logical effect of Hawksmoor's archi- 
tecture on the spectator: see, for 
example, his relation of the experi- 
ence of mounting the staircase at 
Easton Ncston. On the other hand, 
it is open to question whether he is 
right to hold that “the ambiguity 
fin St. Gcorge-in-lhc-East and St. 
Anne, Limchousc] between the cen- 
tralized plan and the emphasis on 
the west-east axis made by the 
galleries reflects a conflict, which 
Hawksmoor could not resolve, be- 
tween formal considerations and the 
requirements of the Anglicun lit- 
urgy ". There is a good deal 
o( evidence that Hawksmoor 
courted not only the formal 
tensions which leave the spectator 
momentarily in suspense, as in 
the Inside-outside cylindrical porch 
* of St. Anne, bin at times also 
a mannerist ambiguity. Dr. Downes 
himself compares the interior of the 
Castle Howard Mausoleum with 
Michelangelo's reversal of the 
normal forms and functions of 
architectural language in the Medici 


Chupcl: and n study of Ihc west i 
front of St. Mary Woolnolh sug- i 
gests similar ambiguities and even 
conflicts. Dr, Downes takes this , 
facade very coolly: “The breadth . 
of the Stepney churches is now 
achieved by a fusion of the twin 
towers into a single mass." Now 
are there two towers or one? The 
way in which the outlines of the 
turrets arc carried down Into the 
columns of the main lop storey, 
with its dark louvred centre suggest- 
ing separation, makes the impres- 
sion of a twin-lowered facade ines- 
capable ; yet these same columns 
make an evenly spaced terastyle 
colonnade, whose horizontal empha- 
sis is hugely reinforced by the mas- 
sive entablature contradicting the 
upward thrust. The tension between 
the two "readings” of this aston- 
ishing design is plainly deliberate, 
and (surely) deliberately unrevolved. 

Dr. Downes's accounts of Hawks- 
moor’s relations with other archi- 
tects are sympathetic and convinc- 
ing. His brief summary of the shar- 
ing of work at Castle Howard and 
Blenheim between Hawksmoor and 
Vanbrugh commands nssenl, though 
one would have liked some expan- 
sion of the nolion that Hawks- 
moor's approach to architecture was 
‘•basically complex” nnd Van- 
brugh's " basically simple (Nor 
can one make much ot the claim 
that the details of tho London 
churches “maintain the scholarly 
feeling for form that is Hawks- 
moor’s alone”, for It is hard to 
ii l Inch any precise meaning to the 
large phrase.) 

Especially interesting is Dr. Dow- 
nes’s tracing of Hawksmoor’s ab- 
sorption of Venetian or Palladian 
motifs substantially ahead of Cam p- 
. hell and the official Palladian 


nuwciuent. demonstrating that there 
motif, become much more impres- 
sively living parts of Hawksmoor’s 
designs than they ever arc in the 
mechanical constructions of Camp- 
bell and his successors. Moreover, 

” Hawksmoor's respect for Jones 
was at least equal to Campbell's 
and founded on closer and earlier 
acquaintance with his work **. Tho 
shabby treatment of Hawksmoor 
and ihc other Office of Works 
architect when the Palladians camo 
to power is now fairly well 
known, and known lo have been 
shabby. Wren and his friends arc 
reaping the rewards of posthumous 
esteem and sympathy. But .even in 
his lifetime Hawksmoor could enjoy 
something of a triumph in carrying 
through the design of the colonnade 
of the Mausoleum against the 
pedantic criticism of Burlington r 

Tlic seven pages of justification 
Hawksmoor . . . diclnted nnd sent off 
[to Lord Carlisle] were largely a 
smokescreen, but tho cogent facts that 
emerge arc that the stone allowed no 
wider spacing, that Hawksmoor had 
known this from the start, that build- 
ing was too far advanced to make any 
alteration, nntl that — Antique or not—* 
this wus Ihc effect he liked and would 
not alter “ tlio* i should be hired to do 
it”. 

There arc nearly 200 illustrations 
including sonic splendid photo- 
graphs splendidly reproduced. The 
drawings come out n little more 
drama tic; illy than .iu the earlier 
book, and, though occasionally 
some detail is lost, hnve n more 
immediately appealing presence. By 
and large a very useful aud satis- 
fying book : let us hopo that there 
will be more like it on other major 
architects of this country and else- 
where. 


Sldgwick & Jackson announce the latest title In their world .famous Great Civilization Series 


by P« G; Foote and D. M. Wilson 

The Viking Achievement Was more than one of conquest and foundation of 
. new states! It was no less than a great civilization. . , 

The object of thisi bookjs to show the true nature of the Viking ^ ■ 
Achievement.; how the dynamism* so manifest in the Vikings 

■ career as conquerors— and plunderers-— is strikingly evident fn their 

social organization, technology, art, and literature. .. 

The book, written forboth the student and the generai reader, contain? _ 

- ’ rnuch nfew material and provides a vlvid and . 
fascinating picture 6f what the Vikings were really Wk&r. ; ; p.. 

The authors, Peter Foote and David M. Wll 9 on, are resp 

Vat; Ol3 :Scaqdihavlan and Reader in;. V:.-;.: • 

!. : ■ Archaeology of th| Anglo-Saxon Period In the^ Universityef;^ ; 

* Over toa il(4 8t tiit1ons and 36^ pages. Price ?Ss. . ■ • 

^ -In : Jhciiiiclo V r > • ^ ^ ‘ 

■ ' .r • The. GforY that was Greece by J. C. Sitobart ; ■ [ 
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IVOR 

BROWN 

Shakespeare 
and the Actors 

Trie complelion of ins trilogy 
which began with Ho iv Shah &■ 
spa are S pent (he Day. and con- 
llnued with The Women in 
Shakespeare's Lite 
* Few writers hove done more 
than Ivor Brown to distil from 
the vast mass of literature that 
has grown up ruund the name 
ol Shakespeare the essence of 
the man behind the myth . . . 
a fascinating book.’ Sir Felix 
Aylmer, catholic herald 
1 Mr. Ivor Brown always writes 
on Shnkaspoare with a bland, 
unusual among Shakespearean 
adepts, of scholarship and 
common sense.* Paler Quen 
nail. Financial times 

I Must i at art 36s 

PAPA 

DOG 

Haiti 

and its Dictator 

BERNARD 
DIEDERICH 
& AL BURT 

f Their book coritalhs a vast 

S illy of new material about 
and Ita c.urrent dictator’ 

' ship, it Is Written with great 
authority and controlled in- 
. d [gnat Ion. ahd would appear to 
.be completely objective. 1 
Noritian Lywis, -Sunday times 
* 1 As an eye-witness account It 
Is unlikely' to be Improved, on 
... the authors deserve -praise 
for tlielr ; restrained reportage.' 
lames MemUlon‘Pa\erson, ■ 

; MEW. STATESMAN , . - .. •< ;:/ 

, ‘ A Valuablo ibontribulion ; ,pra : 
vldlfjg A mine of Information 'for . 
> lutur$. (tlatarians a copl- 
■’ oualy adoum anted,, found’ by 
round .hoodum' of. the fi&e and 
'•feign pf the iflclatbp:* . 

■■■’ Q- T. CorlAV Smith, the tfwfes ■ 
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Commentary 


The iruiuatkinlic tussle between 
Hannah Arendt iiml John Willett for 
iho soul of Benoit Brecht is still en- 
gaged. The publication of Mr. Wil- 
low's TLS article I March 2ft) and its 
further challenge to Miss Arendt to 
supply evidence for her claim that 
Brecht sinned in praise of Stalin's 
crimes wore reported in the New 
York Times of March 28. alongside 
the remits of some instant telephone 
inquiries oiade ol Miss Arendt her- 
self and two American BrechLians. 

Miss A remit was not giving any 
ground : she is quoted as insisting 
that " there is no doubt that Brecht 
had highipraisc for Stalin " tno men- 
tion here though of any crimes! and 
as pointing but, along with " other 
autnoritics on Brecht ", thiii " several 
Brecht poems and prose writings 
laudatory of Stalin had been sup- 
pressed during the de -Stall niza linn 
period in. Ensi Germany ". This 
positive assertion is then limply held 
in place by another Ihnl it ” was 
quite possible that the odes to Stalin 
may have been rc-Usuud since Miss 
Arendt’s : letter tft Mr. .Willett two. 
years ago, in view of the partial. re- 
habilitation, of the Soviet dictator in 
East GeriniUi'litcri: lure and politics ”. 
Less than persuasive speculation 
coming, from specialists in the Held 
who surely should not accept that 
literary works of concern to 'them 
can bo "re-is«ied " yet still remain 
invisible, . • 

. Of. the two Bi'ccht ^ohnlars p Jilted 
by name m <he' New Yoik x . nines 
onev, prdfessor J. P. Builkc, hikes Mi*.s 
ArondtV side nvnd contributes a 
conspiratorial thesis uboiij “ radical 


Miss Arendt goes on to restate her 
convic-tion that publicly Brecht’s 
altitude to Stalin was unambiguous, 
though she i.s prepared to distinguish 
this from his “ exact relation " ii» 
Stalin. The two phrases from Brecht 
on which she seems oil this occasion 
In be resting her ease are one about 
the *■ spiritual and material 
weapons" which Stalin provided, 
glossed by Miss Arendt with the ques- 
tion: “ Doesn’t Mr. Willett know that 
Stalin's ‘ material weapons' .are 
usually called crimes— not only in 
the West but also in the Last?"; 
and Brecht's description of Stalin as 
"the useful one", low praise in Mr. 
Willett's reading of it. high praise in 
Miss Arendl's, 

Miss Arendt contends other points 
as well, but she concludes by starting 
an altogether new and, one- would 
have imagined, rather broken-winded 
hare. “ May I add ", she write*. 
“ what seems to me the only import- 
ant issue in this whole matter." Those 
of us who hoped, that this issue 
was tile one of scholarly accur-’ 
ucy were very wide of the mark: 
Miss Arendt’s final stand is taken 
not mi her own behalf Hi all. but on 
that of W. -H. Auden, whose admir- 
able translations from Brecht, have 


in the fact that Lenin, like Marx, 
worked out some of his ideas in the 
Reading Room— though he com- 
mented: "But that lime has not 
arrived ". Well, now it has, and the 
British Museum is currently holding 
what it describes n.s ’’ a small exhibi- 
tion" in the King’* Library to illiLs- 
irjic l.enin’s visits to London be- 
tween J9U2 and 1911. Among the 
rather scanty exhibits arc the letters 
ol April 1*11)2 relating to his applica- 
tion for a reader's ticket (" I came 
from Russia in order to study the 
land question “I and his .signature in 
the readers' register (as “Jacob Rich- 
ter U.D"). It is ironical in the con- 
text of the current agitation about 
conditions in the Reading Room to 
note l.cilin's remark as quoted by 
N. S. Kar/.hanski : " How well and 
how conveniently one can work 
1lnsrc I " 

They order these matters differ- 
cntly -though hardly better ill 
France, where an unsuccessful 
attempt by communist and socialist 
members of the Conscil dc Paris to 
rename the rue Marie-Rose " rue 
l-dninc" was, followed by a fascist l 
gang sacking the house there where - 
Lenin lived from 1909 to 1912. It 
is true that Karl Marx's tomb in 
Highgntc Cemetery was recently 
damaged by a bomb, but there is 
little pro'jpcct of National Front 
members .sitting in at the British 
Museum King's Library any more 
than there is of the Greater London 
Council renaming Holford Square, 
where Lenin lived at No. 30 from 
1902 to 1903. • 


forty-one .times. ih OU! ,s 
tic tans of the subK*! 
as cheating , 0 draft fc*- 1 
in Latin. Kl 


not brought any invitation " to help 7 ,, , ,,1^ l f • 
in the publication of Brecht's col, -M" 1 J ^ 

leclctl works in F.nglish under the mese we 


.English 
editorship of Mr. Willett 


l.cnin did not have to wnit to be 
a hundred years old to become the 
world's most translated author. 
Uncseo's Index Tnimlationiun for 
1 968 which' has just appeared (avail- 
able from H.M.S.O.. price £10 15s.) 
puls him once again at the lop of 
its list with 225 translations. A high 
proportion of these 131 were in 
fact made inside the Soviet Union 
itself, presumably either for export 
or f or ci rcu la l ion a mong per i phera 1 
.dialect-speakers who have still not 
been supplied with the complete 
oeuvre. In 1 9ft 8 anyway. Lenin's 
Writings handsomely outdid miollicr 
po pillar set of religious lexis, the 
Bible, which had 187 translations. 

know in this 
ere all hew ver- 
sions of the Scriptures for. hitherto 
untapped pagans or ipcrcly revised 
Versions for sophisticates |ik,e our- 


A final spoonful of s l4lH 
r ‘! m Italy. A re, 
Islituio liuliano d e 
book production jn 
during l%8 bars non™ 

observant of the |j ter «„ 
had always imagined; u 
as almost nowhere else 
the prestige of "creative' 

abnormally, high Thd 

^ that, in |9fi8, M 
the 7,348 completely 

tcredby the Institute were? 

in its. terms, as "fiction.^ 
taken to include novclv 
one try. And when the eg, 
hooks printed as opposed 
hshesi is considered (his wj 
aeLually goes up to fifty; 
to the Institute, indeed. Hit. 
edition for a new mndod 
stories whs 8.474 copies 
linlian cum menliiturs base u« 
figures to refute fashion^ | 
isni a^outj thg " crisis of thef L 
opponents should not bt 
adopting them as proof i 
Italian novel is in crisis, ihrot 
production. 

'■ i * 

; i. ■ 

Browning-lovers who would i 
rather be in Florence doii 
E nglish April's here are b 
liquidate their nostalgia on 
otherwise negotiable. Tkj 
Guidi. the fourteen! h-wniiijj 
ment where the Browniopi 
married life, is up for aki 
New York Browning Sodai 
a .six-lnoftlh option lo kf i 
S 270.001). Contribution! | “ 
its President at 333 Es(J 
New York City. NetYat] 
or the Secretary of * 
Browning Society at 51 
London. N.14. 
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i Hamburger 


Jerzy Peierkiewicz 


jrecarious intensity of 
modern poetry 


■ ■ , r , , V ,, 1 . wives reckoned: la ^havei hist contact 

pie centenary- Df Lenin s birth is. ^ith their authorized version, 
being celebrated in Russat even more ... . , . 

enthusiastieaHv than the jubilee of . e ' Vi )^ ® r a > nu lner, the Soviet 
. the October Revolution was three t/mon quite dominates the .statistics 

leftists across the globe hieing tlje vear < „-- 0 ii is sometimes diflicult °* ^inslation vear by year. In I9ft8 
line * established by the keepers of fo[ . m f 0 ' rtl(lize jlKt how p ar , un ;„ 3,607 translations were published 
Je Brecht arc^iy^ V While the other. ; 6 sl[ ,| honourcd - n h i s own country., lhcre - ) ome -JO? titles more than the 
Professor Frederiok D. Qnib, refuses, ihough ii recent ptiblicallon -Li'«/;i tw ° halves of Cienniinv put. for home 
to lhat lhp Brecht archives, v pec i w ii (:■ Lenin in print gives inscrutable Uneveo reason, together, 

xyhere;’ he hna recently been working. same { deil by showing how. ,l is humiligtirlg iu lot the eye drop 
are. -under flolliicwl conlroLor ihaf his writings arc treated by the Rus- dow 9 particular list in search of 
there ,is .evidence; .of "..unmirigipted s j an literary” industry. H is nppar- ’ the . United Kingdom, which actually 
piratec, for Stiiliu " in Brechl's ontlyeslimated that hooks by l.eqin Hnishcd twenty -second, below Swil- 
wri tings, have been published in I he Soviet '/eriand and above Bulgaria. It could 

• - * no doubt. 

or ui) the 
made out 

■ — ' — • *’ iiDiiny miy uiiki vcuim ib» ■jii.hii'is , — still hCeillS Op 

her' tdsphpoe conversation with |ts 4 t0 oo. editions in hoothef llfty . sullicicm reason why we should fall 
r^ftor^ Heu- Tetter co ntuiiis argUr iftrigg ag es— and ni) tloitbi the con ten- so far behind’ rhe United States, 
.inettfs ttpresidCiably, mare wayward (try celebrations will add consider- where 2,182 l ru notations a re listed for 
■ thgn those foevgUnily qjtribuled to. j,bly lo these ligures. And all this is (he year. A good many of .these are 
. heL . Defending hcrscLf, againsf the -.-quite apart frqm the similarly enor- surd to have come oul subsequently 
■’ Aarge of- deficient ■ research into. ' r^oiia number of hooks about Lenin. in this country, but the comparative 
Brecht,, she offew i/hc 1 dark qsser- j n this' country things are being figures between the two publishing 
Non- that ‘‘ scholarship and. re- j^ken much more quietly. There tire industries suggests an imbalance in 
search can . easily' 1 beepnve . an ex- ; • W vcral centennial articles in' period i- lhe commissioning; of 119W 

e use . for. . revision suppression and . ^g (iholddlng whole spitemL lssUgs- . translations which is grossly and 

mwepfes«ttaUoii.*(>f ..gets ...Wt^y-pr jftfrifc irdtskyisl' (thiiecesMirSly to our dlsudvantugc. 

* Ton*).: M\ hot niatiy . books. ■ ; Ui>v: 1 The ifct pf much-translated authors 

M.d Wishan have, published ; reveals.' as always. Mime haunting 
t --a new one-vpldme selection from . juxtapositions between th? gigantic 
n tbe - Unin's works and ahother yoltlmc VanilThe.li'iv'ial. After the Bible, come 
! ^ hp k of L his, collected works, and are also. Shakespeare, Simcnon, Jules Verne 
KA-Kowra who ouArrcl'-vvitn liof .nniiitehioA un.urrihiNimru nr Mr ivt*ki_. Myjjjtn Gorki wii n^c ccrtcnjiry 

in 1 968 . . Then: between Gorki 
two other .Russian authors. Tol* 
and 'Dostoevsky, stands Enid 
Who managed , .f lye mure 
Liuns ' 1 


• trunklatiuhs thin Marx, with 
t Penguins. .Heron , . >ouid guess, ,hp ■ bCneflLof 
- re lMUCq MftXron"5 . Rusxlun y^rvinne - ‘ ’ Aiithi'ir, 
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. . a jnternuf 

Russian Version^; ’ Authors who^e 
of fneif: rqspHcit^r • . ing slpmpedd run^ tie ally - dur- 
‘ 1 ‘ ’■ ■ frdm 
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Britain and Her Aintf* 

1509-1970 . 

CorrelH Barnett , 
The delinltlve hlsior/d.*l 

lationahlp between cWJ? 

tain and her armlw- r»i, 
illiislraled. 

£f> S3 April 

The Longesl Hite. 

The/orgollenpeo0^ 

Appalachian hoilon 

RenaQa» w> y , , 

An Inelder'a vie# 
America forgotten^- 1 ! 
no work, no acfiooK. 
welfare. BenaQpTjfgj 
ol thelewtobavj^WJ 
closed com miimi y. 
63a;23 April ' 

Viet Nani ■■ , 

The origins ol tavern* 
John T. McAIMar JL ^ 
Theroofa of lh ® 
ytei Nam frort^ 

oentury to Olen Bianr 

70^30 April • 

Brother Animal , ■ 

•The story o/W^| 
Paul Roasen • ; ^ sr.1t 
The atranga jfJJjL 
between 
■ Tadak. oneflf 
pupl|s, which erW® ■ 

suicide, •! •• 

46r23, April 

^lackSulcld 1 ,! 

; Herbert 

in New York. 

;,S a P s ^| 

'3B4 23 April • 
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runwiv an encyclopaedia 
■jfmfcfern poetry": that is 
to* Mr. Hamburger's The 
jflm is described on the 
TTic author himself 
Hjch claim: he has read 
American, German. 
iHd Italian poets in their own 
but there are a dozen 
x fisted by him whose, poetry 
iM re*d in the original— 
Ibis book Includes poems in 
land Portuguese, two of these 
Hehas concerned himself 
-tens, and did not intend a 
: Era so, the efTect-is one of 
I and of occasional perl'unc- 
irealnient. The, range of 


MICHAEL HAMBURGER : 

The Tmlh a»f Poetry 

Tensions in Modern Poetry From 

Huiidclaire to the 1960s. 

341pp. Weidcnfcld and Nieolsun. 
£2 15s. 

JERZY PKTERK1EWICZ: 

The Ollier Side of SilcnLX 
1 2ftpp. Oxford University Press. 3t)s. 

should "march fraternally between 
science and philosophy " is scnili- 
ihamI in the light of modem develop- 
ments. Science Inis brought " the 
great city's mudness " (Tmkn, and 
ihat purest of anti-poets, the com- 


than occasional nwn- 


"T 1 : ge h t of ami-poets, the com- i 

Si» 2 d « re -.ff ,np ',“ nulcr! Philosopl^ has rostcml M Hie . 

Hwtokl th™ cri™ r wh« * UI !S ■' ‘"ufe'-Ii Ilf| r "^chscnbniteS m,[ , n "™"? 

IS still sayablcnl all (MCKsenouiicrj. . hundred, which he wise 

Science is closed to the non-spccmlisl. . special regard for i 

jjjhHoM>phy likewise : poete, Bas gone The .'.flliuiions „ 


should the critic who 
like Erich Auerbach in 
pursuing, a single line of 
M through certain, major 
fender a mass of . unruly 
an ordered situation- 


down 


IUO 

Hartiburger; begins with 
■i*. who is lucid and - scir- 
. Rory;'- ien proceeds to 
I* ’‘•truth of poetry ”, with 
, from Sigurd Bunck- 
.ud thereaifiar. slops off into 
ft ( J’Iwetic..jtotualiiy. A chiip- 
1 Lost Ident Hies" is followed 
tf'-MNksV l^ext he ex- 
connexion— it ><eenis a real 
'■’een absolute pqfetry and 
politics-; aittl then we find 
retfeatipg 'wilh 'YHie poet 
nalionai culture as 
“ke thd Ameriean, into 


for no more 
linn.) 

One should not complain that Mr. 

Hamburger isn’t at home with all 
these literatures: nobody can speak 
with much confidence' about more 
than two or three literatures includ- 
ing his own. and comparative study 
is loo often what novel-writing was 
for Henry James, " a game of diffi- 
culty breathlessly played", at con- 
tinual risk from “ the loose founda- 
tion or the vague scheme ". Yet one 
may question the undertaking, just in 
this form. Mr. Hamburger states in 
the preface: *’ poems, not poetry or 
theories about poetry, were my start- 
ing-point . . Therefore the poem 
as primary /hoi needs very close 

attention - not " minute nnnly* " nml i nrccjiiiou, : aiw-ine poc. . .^pkosun-r Tlui„vc 

icly existential dilemma, the more acute . ...... 

its Jince art. as Mr. Hamburger notes 

the same roiid. while whole context, the altllialions and fniporianecTf^n ultima tcVnd ", nliilosonlier. t lis concern is 
appearing . to have come hfick the lociil pressures which nnuiiiy B ai( j c kiirc. Mullarnid, Rimbaud 

as a genuinely popular form utterance so that a war poem by mnr j i three stages in rapid succcxs- 

in the instant poetry of heal ^ j nusirclti and a war poem by 'I raki inn of the movement from a con- 

r.iWcs and the underground. But hc uni|Cl | in iheir suffering but flieting view of poetry — should it 
who would seriously say ol this lhe expression of exist for its own ends or shpuJd it 

poetry what Lawrence said of Whit- quite m. 11 renounce the •* puerile utopia , of. 

inan’.s, that its “ very permanency lies it : nn for arl's suke 7— to; the exultation - 

In its wind-like transit”? The Und ^ klagt die dunWe SUmme of poetry jn thc plnce .of religion, 

uudicncc disperses, when the rave has Q bar jc^, Mecr ' and finally to the declaration Hint 

ended: nil that remains in their ’ . ', . “art is. an imbecility ”, By 1873 

memory is the physical presence of 1 And the dark volte iamcnl “ the wheel had come full cireje”, 

the rcciitin-g poot, the sound of a c but over .since *' the" slkme wheel Is, 

voice, and the tribal frenzy. -.-that sound rises from the Austrian tur||jng stil , « Thus tbe French e^- 

Rcndcrs will be tempted to usfc the trench, whi e "^ b . en,nti in ample, beautifully ^ distinct and ecA- 

book us a partial encyclopedia, tlalian lines we can hear, ! serves .as prologue to the ___ 

though (lo repeat) this was not the qj 0 j 1c F eggime»to side yvhole book.' already auimmilw*’ manual ;jhjs 

Hi-- — author’s intention. However, tbe ■ ■ , “ Modern” . pdetry-Hhtt* -'which poiitt ig likely lo 'be njAal - 

f»f multiple personality, multiplicity of examples nnd the ■ has followed Baudelaire amL to B.italu diumgthc ffih? 

the classic example ol ^haphazard plan both en- ne,,a n0UC ' . ■ ’ which - he is still -relevant-hw been lt «k«mii»muy^ 

^ Ptswa (wHifch cofh'pOuca somewn ‘“ nap chanters read t What. H your regiment , preoccupied with -itt’ own • kind or to playnnc0ecmcroleinlhe _ . ■ 

“PerwmaV InWmSfa murage this, Cetein chapters reau brotheni? . finds of truth and its own syntax imlusi rid system, itnmst- recruit 

of lour poete with distinct well as continuous essays, all pave Tr cmulnu& «ord “ close to. the logic fcf consciousness these wliitc-collarwarLers. Hus . 

m -atlitudes^AlvUro de their interesting, even . arresting. • In (he night ... .) , • , itself^ *’ (Susan ne- Unger), /the poet book aelcdut to 

,* iW '(if tuSitanian points : and a quite full- bibliography T j^ sensibilities that xpeuk through has , conte ; • to . recognM 

■I'NNo' OaeiJo:fi‘i wain of the subject could, be constructed - dunk!o stimme" and "paroJn tre- . iminifttely his sceing.is Ucpendent on vradciinlom«iv.wu«igtl^i1, sS(r ■ 
Nfc.z" Trum .hi ni.e, Y- lh. *«***■ ^ ".>« dJ^ L ^ ' , = -V " ' ' V 

v-Rreardo " 


near ’. lit- answers: " Yei slislsuil . 
dislanl ". 

One of lhe must instruct iw pas- 
sages in the bunk i* lhal which 
quntes Yves Unnncfuy on the " radi- 
cal distinct inns “ between English 
pnciry (which begins with ” aspccls") 
and French 1 which begins with 
"essences"). Mr. Hamburger then 
ennnceis this siaicmcnt with Bonnc- 
fny's pucm on the lizard: 

La s.ilaniaiiilre siirpiise s'immohili-ic 
l-!l lei ill la nmri . . . 

(The li/ard sin prised grows m min 11 less 
And feigns ileal it. . -I 

"Yves Bunne>fu}'s poem”, he re- 
marks. “ is remote from a 1 most _ every 
idiom nf conicmporury English or 
American poetry. because its 
language functions in a radically 
different way . . . above all. because 
il assumes an order of pure 
ideas Hence the capital diffi- 

cult v in gcnsraili/ing tiboui poetry. 
This is not to deny that (in Mr. Ham- 
burger’s words) the same ” tensions 
and conflicts” will be " apparent in 
lhe work or behind the work -of 
every major poet of the period 
Bm 1 lie phrase in parenthesis— 

“ behind lhe work shows the 
delicacy of the problem. Perhaps il 
would have been best to consider 
only a few principal poets among 
the many writing in these hundred 
years since Baudelaire, and, having 
identified .the problems, to show 
whal- they mean in particular 
instances thoroughly explored, as 
Mr. Hamburger has explored, for 
example. Brecht. Any work other- 
wise conceived drifts into the critjcaj- 
hi si urical .survey with all the inequali- 
ties of attention tbul seem to mark 
this genre. And where precisely arc 
you to set limits when studying wes- 
tern poetry in one of the richest (and 
most chaotic) periods it has ever 
known ? The map of poetry fills up 
corner by corner. Without much dif- 
ficulty one could nunic four or five 
dozen pools ia-t least) of the period 
since Baudelaire who should not be 
ignored. The global anthology when 
it comes will constitute an exceed- 
ingly stout volume. 

In Baudelaire the contradictions 
are exposed that have made modern 
pociiy at once so line in iLs inicnsily 
and so precarious ; also -the poet’s 


Energy 
and the 
Imagination 

A STUDY OF THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF 
BLAKE'S THOUGHT . 

Morton D. Paley 

UliU-’s synibiik .oul til'd rini-s .ire 
Iil'I'l* studied in ilw several pluses til 
llieirevnl ill inn. Tin- diseussioil 
eenircs upon lhe mu uuwi biqualJin 
concept ions in bis ««rk>. I'migy and 
ihe Iniiigiiiiiiitiii ilieir an 
me.niings, iliciv inii-r-reljiitmsliips 
mu) lhe clmuges ihey underwent in 
die desflupnniH uf Blake's dmiiplit. 
8 plaies 50/- 


The Letters of 
William and 
Dorothy 
Wordsworth 

VOLUME HI: THE MIDDLE 
YEARS PART II 1812-1820 

EDITED BY 

Ernestde Selincourt 

REVISED BY MANY I^OORMAN 
AND ALAN G. HILL 

1 Haw ceil 1 8 1 2 ami 1 8io Wordswuf rli 
published The Tuurlion. Tlie ITbire 
Dee ofRyiiimie , mid ilw liisl 
collected etliiiun ufliis slimier 
poems. The letters in this volume 
throw liglaon his friendships, Iuk - 
family life, his politic*! tum'erns.aiul 
his business acliviiies during that 
lierioil. /J5/15/-* 


Pain and 
Emotion 

Roger Trigg 

Is pains xcnsai ion nr an emotion?. . 
Does il have to lie implaiMiiil r ,1s it 


' v A mIEI I l|lw*n l 

pfiilosophi 
primarily ' 


primarily tu establish that physical 
pain is a detiniie kind ol'seivtilion 
which is ItwicnMy disiiiR-i from utir 
uurnial dislike of it. 42/“ 


The Growth of 
White-Collar 

Unionism 

:* ! . ' .. •• , - 

George Sayers Bain 

In America, frhilc-colbr employees 
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Hirurv»:.u y in mi .ill i.m slimi life. Tor 
lire Polish poet Kii/cM’iLV it L heavily 
suspect: “‘Hie image. ific metiiplmr 
. . . dues not " speed op. but delays 
tin.* reader'*, oneminlei with the line 
inclining of u pocliv work." 

bm the true meaning is to he 
uchicvcd only by great cl foil on the 
pool's side. •* I regard mi pncim ", 
Ru/ewrex has said. " with acute mis- 
trust. I have fashioned them out ol a 
icnmant of words, salvaged words, 
out of uninteresting words, words 
from the great rubbish dump, the 
great cemetery." Rd/ewicz can still 
produce his "poetry for the horror- 
stricken " which 

translates nothing 
explains nothing 
expresses nothing 
embraces no totality 
fulfils no hope. 

The next .step from this position 
has been taken by Laura Riding, 
vvlkisc statement of renunciation is to 
be .found in the references to Mr. 
Hamburger’s last chapter: 

I bad fervently believed that in poetry 
the wuy so to use words fuith the true 
voice and the true ml ml of oneself] 
might be found. . . . Hut niter Ib.lg I 
began to sec poetry differently, even 
In see It us a harmful ingredient of our 
linguistic life. ... I have learnt (hut 
language does not lend itself nuUmilly 
to the poetic style, but is warned In 
being fitted into it . . . that for the 
practice of the style or I null to become 
a tiling of the present, poetry must 
become a thing of the past. 

And .she has said elsewhere: “The ! 
ultimate effect of poetry is to clarify 
nothing, to change nothing.". Franco 
Fort ini. admits the charge in her last ! 
phrase, though with a different con* , 
elusion: l 


Iji pueda 

min nulla mrila. Null.i c •su.-uro. in:i 

seTivi 

(Poetry 

changes no thing Nothin^ is certain. 

hut write. i 

Wordsworth in u crucial passage 
of The Prelude hud occasion to 
lament the "sail iucnmiwlcncc of 
human speech ". both Mr. Ham- 
burger and Mr. Pctcrkicwic/. in his 
now book The Other Side of Si feme. 
refer to Wittgenstein: Mr. Ham- 
burger quotes his precept. " What 
we cannot speak about, of tliui we 
should be silent'*; and Mr. Petcr- 
kiewicz his observation that "the 
results of philosophy arc the uncover- 
ing of one or another piece of plain 
nonsense and of bumps that the 
understanding has gut by running 
its head lip agninst the limits of lan- 
guage", This appears sis footnote 
to the opening paragraph of a chap- 
ter on tho " dark night " or " total 
blackout of imagination "—a chap- 
ter devoted largely to SI. John of the 
Cross: 

As mental prayer is a slate, a passage, 
so is pure poetry a .state and a passage. 
Tiie night journey applies (u i hem both. 
For lit darkness, as Si. John of the 
Crass tells us, God common Rales him- 
self to the soul. When this happens, 
neither thoughts nor words are cap- 
able of being present, even us celiacs 
of silence. A new silence flows from 
(he other side. It js the poet's preroga- 
tive to praise the night journey, 
although at the end of it lie finds him- 
self unable to ncnolrate to the other 
side. • • 

Words after speech reach into life 
silence. ... 

It will be seen that Mr. Pclcr- 
kiewicz has arrived by a different 


route a! the position Mr. Hamburger 
indicates has been reached by Rdze- 
wicz and other poets in Fas tern 
Europe, a position “ where silence 
has (o be confronted, all (he verba! 
equipment of poetry stripped down 
and put to the test of silence Rut 
for them probably the silence is that 
following devastation, the silence of 
utter .solitude in a community that 
has no place for poets like them. Mr. 
Pelcrkiewicz's "series of inwardly 
linked meditations " (to quote from 
an unnamed reader whose words arc 
printed on the dust-jacket) ends near 
Assisi, at St. Damian's church out- 
side Lhe town. He is concerned with 
the way in which poetry may pos- 
sibly "reach the sublime when it 
ceases to be a medium ". Mysticism 
ends with a negation, and the tone 
of this book is not foreign to mystic- 
ism. Mr. Peterkiewiez does not write 
primarily about " the crisis in modern 
verse, or even what is loosely called 
the breakdown in communication ", 
But he investigates “ the poetic condi- 
tion us a whole '* which for him 
involves" the poets’ desire to die with 
poetry and the desire to go beyond 
the. words ”, 

Their death can lake various forms, 
once " adolescent incantations " 
hnvc ceased to suffice. Keats untl 
Shelley “listened to the growth of 
death within them"; Mickicwicz 
withdrew into silence, as Rimbaud 
did; Count Henryk in Krasiiiski’s 
play accepts his damnation by poetry 
and curses the art; Mayakovsky. 
Esenin commit suicide; Dylan 
Thomas perishes ; . others like Byron 
and for n while Yeats play with the' 
idea of action (Byron in Greece. 
Yeats in the Irish Senate). The mind 
can be satisfied neither with the 


achievements of language, nor with 
attempts to penetrate the nature of 
things. It aches for the void, for elec- 
ted silence and sacrifice. Mr. Pctcr- 
kiewicz sees Pound ns an example of 
this. ", . , All my life I believed 
I knew someth ing. 

Then came a strange day, and I saw 
(hat I knew nothing. And words have 
become emptied of their meaning. 

And also; 

I have lost the power of reaching the 
depth of my thought with words . . . 

Thus in varying ways the poets 
conic to recognize “the sad incom- 
petence of human speech ". But 
Wordsworth did not, like Pound, go 
on to say: “Ah, but everything is 
so difficult, everything is so useless ", 
Mr. Peterkiewiez speculates; 

If -so much is really known of language 
as n tool, if all tools are easily manu- 
factured, the poet may well ask him- 
self whether he is becoming redundant, 
just like sonle ancient nrlisun or tramp 
linker. , . . Perhaps in the end there 
will be no Word. And what is to 
remain of meaning? Perhaps .some 
microscopic phonemes of utterance, 
each recordable, each automatically 
separated from Its original impulse. 

"Perhaps in the end Iherc will be 
no Word.” One of the clearest things 
to emerge from The Truth of Poetry 
is that poc{9 cannot reconcile them- 
selves to this view, however inade- 
quate the resources with which they 
arc left. Today often (he poet can 
be described in the terms used by 
Antonio Machado at the end of hi> 
poem “Retrato” (Portrait): on the 
ship preparing for its final voyage. 


To the Editor 


New English Bible 

Sir/ — li .seciua. to me quite out ol 
keeping yvllii other recorded remurks of 
Jesus lo -suggest, as does Mr. Gibbs- 
Smith . (April 2), that he was saying the 
rich man 'would only enter -the kingdom 
of Heaven with the case with which one 
could thread a needle's eye with ti rope 
which la lo say not at Ml. 

Without straining at Greek; or Hob* 
. row scholarship, the " needle's . eyQ " 
- here would appear to be an' exact des- 
cription of the camel, gate 'of a waited 
■ City— -as clear ns ft Cleopatra’s Needle". 
Fat* /tin*, camel jb cnler.i'Jt would be 
necessary K> strip, it of the bnxgaj'a' it 
has, acquired and let it go through un* 
. burdened— sp - would tile rich mnn ohitcr 
the kingdom. 


• , oil I WJU/UO'I 

Is carried through by porters qnd load- who And tho pi 
ed on (6 the camel again on the other not believe that ; 
side. that salvation was 

( _ ALBERT MELTZER. rich.. ' 

10 Oilbcrt Plnee, London, W.CJ, Mr. Gibbs-Sniilh 

Sir, Mr. Gibbs-Smifch thinks that who"/ of'chrff * 
Jesus would bo unlikely lo use such two : . 
an extravagant RubbEnieal simile (Malt, xxill 241 

' as the one about the camel and the which strain at n 
of the needle .Jesus constantly 3." (PeShans 
used Rabbinical phrases, pnd (here is [hjnt< t* «j, 0 uld £ 
fcvHentt that lie was a Rabbi d£‘ (fi 0 v 411 " 
tho. Pharisee movement : buL In ani- ' 


once in a blue moon. The Rabbinical 
saying “making an elephant pass 
through a needle's eye" (Talmud Bub. 
Bcr. 55b and B.Mets. 3Sbj also means 

doing the impossible". This Is b 
graphic phrase but neither ‘‘ outre" 
nor 11 extravagant " in its context. Per- 
haps Mr, Qibbs-Smilb, and ■ others 
who find the phrase difficult, can- 
not believe that Jesus realty meant 
that salvation was impossible for the 
rich,. 

Mr. Gibbs-Sniilh asks " w hether there 
Is any other analogous simile in Hie 
whole of Chrlstfs sayings". Here are 
two : . 

(Matt- xxiH. 24) “ Ye blind guides, 
which strain at n gnat, and sw-nllow a 
oamd/; (Perhaps Mr. Qibbs-Smitli 
thinks it should be “swallow it rope".) 


here would appear to be an' exact des- ?. ase * “ simile so. "cmtr£ " and 
cription of the camel gate 'of a walled- extravagant"? There arc obvious 
city— as clear ns M Cleopatra's Needle ", . ® "p! eamviilents ; c.g, " when .pigs 
Pot 1 the. camel tv cnleryjt would be W • 0r • °v«e in a blue moon". 
necessary Kj strip, R of the bnxaaia'ii . Jesus was saying that it was absolu- 
tion, acquired .ami Telit go through un- .{*Iy impossible (except per nr i rand t tin) 
burdened— sp would tiie rich man enter “ rich man to be saved. • To say' 
the kingdom. .that it was only as impossible -as for a 

s1 P 1 ’ lo % * cnv . c9 J u *ap.v dcr tejtngj-.g Iturge; needle and a thin 
be^nt n u« * ^ am . el 5 : ' ra W wotiul' make the thing possible, 

Ihraifah ^\PS^ n ?hDr ^ q u that* » rich mah ,woq!d he 

Ihrougly. F-Ar, ; «f <?our$B, the burgage saved - only when pigs fly-not ever! 


I aS' Vi, 41) “And why beholden 

is KS SSEm ‘"Vuird- In d hw 1 K mDtc b Irt'thv hrorhor** 
ivagant " ? There an obvious ^ “P^erwl not The beam 

h 'Suiwbau ! I V - » wh?.S5 ■■ft? n cy - c V 

>r "ortce in a blue iriaoii*’ ■ These are both genuinoly extra vn- 
s was saying that it wns absolu- (since they do not imply 

wossible (except per nrirandttm) “ nd b ° l1 ' htlVC Kabbini ‘ 

rich man to b t saved. ■ To say' cal para!tels * H 7 
ww only as impoaible as for it z - MACCQpy. 

" to go through- the eye of a „ . ' 3 Mortjuke Road. Kew Gardens, 
woukj have been a . much mil- R'chmond. Surrey. 


Mr. Breem, apart from his very able 
book, is quite unknown to me. I write 
In a concern for standards which will 
surely amuse your reviewer. 

MARY RENAULT. 

Camps Bay, Capo Province, .South 
Africa. 

V Our reviewer writes : ™I don't think 
my review of Eagle In the Snow wns 
dnranging in the way that Mary Renault 
suggests. I poked some gentle fun, 
certainly, nt what seemed ah un- 
wnrrnnted concentration on Maximus's 
military life la the detriment of a per- 
pnal .life, the importance of which wus 
indicated though seldom felt. Bui on 
the whole, the review, I should have 
thought, (ended towards Mrs. Renault's 
own evaluation— that it wa s a "very 
able book "; 

‘ Marx before 


AMERICAN BOOKS ; 

; reviewed and. Biefv^rtised Jn 

THE TIMES ‘ 

1ITERAR.Y SUPPLEMENT i: v 

/ may be .obtaihed from the followlng bookshops V 


BlackWfllfti 1 : 


Hajgfi i Hpi*(Sri<f Ui|; . j- 


‘Eagle in 
the Snow ’ 

Sjr, -I was ■ engaged with Wallace" 
Breem s Eagle In the Snow when I met 
with your review. (February 26), whose 
' facetious Indifference to history is, in 
yoflr. columns, something of u shock. 

The flavors narrator, Maximus, is 
. committed In nn era of collapse to the 
traditional Roman virtues i this js what 
, tho : book Irabont. With a commend- 
able Uck of sentimentality, the author 
gives -him their, aceompaoying defects. . 
which are, broadly speaking, those of 
Jumus Brutus, fo write jokily about 
stiff upper lips, with an obvious sdeges- 
tion ot Victorian mores. 'is to wnnt all. 
Sense of period." . . . . 


Marxism * 

. Senerous piece on my 

book Marx Before Marxism (April 2t 
your reviewer refers to the star 
on [ he jacket of my book ns a 
Star of David. la fairness to my pub- 
mbers. 1 must point out that the star 
?L D £ vid u W ct ? m P°«d of two triangle 
nnu thus has six .points :■ lhe star on the 
' cover of my book has five points — » 
symbol much, used by communists. • 

.. DAVID MeLFLLAN. 

. LiitlcerofJ, Ghllham, Kent. 

Poetry 

Translations 

£ e! r ktiw to you of March 
^ m a nd Mr,. Glover make a 
reasonable case Tor publish- 
ing translations of poetry In Si amt. But 
i cannot: accept their rather Sneaky 
;ftSCttp|lqn to me of an " Enalisl, " S- 

and .. sew dcpqis of Irony" in recent 

t” n8, ^ T10lin ‘ th0 

S, hBt i ^ in my re- 

th j® , tra , nalated P° CI ™ publi- 

he postwar poets, 1 ■ 
i preset ted. the first 


T 0 ""*"* * bor*. 1|r . 

««4»mido.comolo, hfc , , Et 
meet me on h t* 

I h « lillK u re buoyant anj 
Since the. beginning of thi, 
when Machado wrote |U 
buoyancy has faded. But^ 
^ccn, relevant to Uiepoe,^ 1 
The pools desire to di{ 
poetry is only InteUig^^ 
table J ( you read all human Kfe 
vain distraction from the* 
silence of unknowing. Hj 
way of renunciation. Bntp 
one spoke as a weary and 
old man. ■ He says in the unk 
lished fragments (Canto CXV& 
Charily ! have had sometiiBB. 

I cannot make it flow dn 
A little light, like a rushlishi 
to lead back to 

What is meant by Oie ktsl U» 
be illuslrntcd from "(he 
phrase ", as he calls it, in II' 

7 itichis : 

■ . i 

Come at it that way , , , thi i 
SPLENDOUR, 1 

IT ALL CO 

Earlier in Cattio CXVIbeU 

. . mv errors and wrecks tie ihsj 
And I am not a demigod. 

I cmiflot make it cohere. 

The poet (whatever Rilke ejn 
supposed) is not a demigod, 
poetry serves ns a support to 
nature because it can be a 
thing. 


I 

was speaking of was the frflpsSji 
quality of their translation, li 
the clear Impression, oa rerfij! 


Pesign in the bookshop 


had : what J was merely 1] 
wns accurately to dacri 
policy. 


. DERWENT Wj 

l' Strtet. London. Kw 


2li| A) ha if y Slrtet. London. RW 

Closed 1 Shop? 

Sir,- -In yoiir Issue of March fij 
is an advertisement for a hnwg 
City of Stoke-on-Trent Sum 
College, which stipulates: . 
appointment is conditional wp« 
hership of an appropnate in* 
or organization approved njf.w 
Council 'V - la 

May I ask what right a 
to make such a stipulation ■ 
MURIEL' by ii 

121 Queen Street, Coatbnm.t 
Tecsside. .. 

• ■ . J 

Dora Carringtc, 

Sir,— We art pUnningaoe 
of the work* 'of Dora Camn 1 
lifelong friend of tytton sv 
be held at these GaUerio Wj« 
The exhibition, to 
ton and Straqhey , and to«w 
the Arts- Council arc 
assistance, will coincide wluy^ 

catjpn by Jonathan &^of Own 

letters, which have been « 
GarnetL As she did 
her lifetime, her *££.^25** 
away or sold privately, ■“d 
most grateful if 
puaca 


LvS terms that are 
PJ are stringent: 

iu .(.fined as the art 

fcffflini prin,iDg mal0, ' ial 

PjfSh ^specific purpose ; 

letters, dlsinbutina 
rt^centrolling the type »s 

! maximum Hie readers 

^rfthe text. Typography 
nieans to an csscnliall) 
nr only accidentally 

Lj for enjoyment of pallet ns 
jf*e reader’s chief , ami- 
J £ disposition of Printing 
AS the intention. 

,Wt of coming between 
J Killer k wrong. It . follows 
Sprinting of books meant to 
rfc is little .room Tor 
i' apotraphy. Even dullness 
am In the typesetting are 
b ikious to a raider than 
uxjl eccentricity or ■ 
m tunning of this sort is 
t even essential in the 

* rf propaganda, whether 
W rce. politics, or religion, 

ia «Kh printing only the 
inattention. But the 

* of books, opart from the 

* d urrowly limited editions, 
B a obedience to convention 

i j]m«t absolute -and with 


L- &fcqing ordinance hits t 
Eiw Iw unjustifiably yoked 
ui historical approach to 
Bud of this sort that he did . 
Kiunraed up, it has been 
Btfiiih a dry. monotonous 
Enlon. a form of constraint 
|%ii it was proper to react, 
li* is superficial and irra- * 
:ft expresses a hankering F nr { 
'irijtii ' typography ", regard- 
fe fact that the brightness is 
W lasting. The difference 
a that Morison called " the 
njfayof propaganda?' and the 
of books lies in the 
»of pennancnce; how far is 
designed to last? The 
9 raid be, if hot for ever, al 
a for some time, otherwise 
u* message would appear in 
or on a television 
' There is only one way (not 
■B reliable, but it is the 
U >1 to test whether a means 
■nimication. a letter or n 
"II last, and that is lo exam- 
K l“ s , lusted. This ’* back- 
.«* , noted by Mr. Harry 
® examining the work of 
•printers, has been a oom- 
h 00 ^ design for more 
® years. It is the book- 
s' problem to balance the 
® of the texts and tastes of 
with the traditional 
2 Produce an answer. 

™re are not just three par- 
• w contract : author, desig- 
“i*. The designed repre- 
'oe contributors to the 
jjjre of the book, printer, 
^er, binder, and (sometimes 
,, .™P?rl&nt figure .thun the 
jj-w. illustrator. Finally and 
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most iniporluni of all. there is 
the patron whn hits called all 
these contributor* together, the pub- I 
lisher. Morison, as was noted in the 
previous article in this series (May some 
29, l%9), did not fail to allow for nielli 
this influence, and to point out that full i 
the book-designer must admit the of hi 
publisher's desire for imlividiisilily culur 
into his culeulations. lettei 

The publishers whose work was also 
considered earlier were conspicuous Nice 
for the variety of the books they parti 
produce. In conclusion, it is interest- it 
ing to compare two publishers with style 
a considerable, yet strictly com para- g r0l i 
■ble, output of a definable nature. [her« 
Jonathan Cape and Hamixh Haniil- scho 
ton, where Lhe reaction between face: 
present demands and tradition pro- slum 
duces a satisfying resolution of the sity 
problems of individual style in Oxf. 
book design. Cape have a lively an 
fiction list, a taste in non-fiction ever 
that is -up to the minute without hoo 
being merely modish, and a n/ 
number of useful sidelines, such as Will 
the " Jackdaw " portfolios of histor- din 
ical documents for children and the qua 
"Travellers’ Guide" series. Hamish pro 
Hamilton pay less attention to fic- sals 
tion but have a more extended non- Ma 
fiction list, including some distm- Oxl 
guished history and travel senes: in l 

they also have a lively section of plea 
children’s hooks. Vrt '' 

Both have a pronounced style, the sor 
result of a careful attention to all on 
the details that make up book ina 
design. Jonathan Cape achieve their «« 
distinctive quality by a measure of t.M 
uniformity : their paper is made by 
John Dickinson, and has the even sj.r 
quality characteristic of their the 
making : binding has. unlit the a 
firm's recent demise, been the work orl 
of A. W. Bain ; a large amount of sC\ 
1 their letterpress printing was done up. 
1 by the SVorccster firm of Ebcnczcr on 
: Buylis. It is an instance of their eo 
‘ attention lo quality that even novels tn 

I arc " Monotype ’’ set, whereas most «' 

! publishers use slug-selling. J*5' 

\ A good example of this attention 

‘ to detail can be scon in books ihm 
, demand special trcalmcnl. C n pc 
! have published a number of books 
J by I dries Shah, from the popular » 
c The Pleumntries of One Im mhhle 
s Muilti Ntixniddin to the more ser- ' ‘ 

II jous The Way of the Sufi : the " 
’■ latter is elegantly set in Hcmbo with 

arabesque decorations, the former 
y in ’* Monopholo " Planlin with » 
" Raffia initials, the exotic illutfrii- ’ " 
'* lions by Richard Williams well- » 
c integrated in the design. Illustrations " 
4 ' are equally well handled in Musntm 
by Eric Thacker and Anthony Earn- * 
, shaw, and Sketches from Vietnam 
ftl by Richard West (here the illtis- J 
trnlionx arc by Gerald Scarfe. 
r " whose style is :» stiff test to the * 
8" book-designer). Finally. The Travel- J 
lers Guide to Crete by John 
he Bowman fGaramond ; printed by ‘ 
:r - Richard Clay), with excellent end < 
paper maps and photographs, is h ,1 
" ® good example of attention paid to a 
nd more cheaply-produced book. 

Hamish Hamiltbn have an . 

I equally distinctive style, achieved 
without Cape's uniformity of .mapu J 
facture. The Last Resource by Tony 
Loftus (Ehrbardt ; Bnylik) is a well- 
illuslrated study of the exploitation 
of the sea, a 1 radii ional dpfeign but 
i equal to the vhried demands made 
on it. The Backstairs Dragon, a life 
of Robert .Harley by Elizabeth 
Hamilton (Ehrhardt ; Akien and 
Mowbray), dnd The Discovery of. 
America by G. R. Crone in. the 
" Tilling Points in History senes 
(Ehrhardt ' Western Printing' 
Services) are well-handled historical 
tex4s (the excellent; contrast of me 
White paper for the plates with, the 
: dark erertrr. tbxt paper in the last is 
. n yule spoilt by the grey prmunfrP/, 

• the plates).- Among the children s 
booki. The Hamish HamiUoirBopk 
of G6bltosr edited by Alan Qartier 
(Bembo ; w^sre^n P npiioa. S«rvjc^) : 
r is conspicuous for. 1 the iVtld iH^stra- 
, tiorifc>y. r Krystyp.8 

beautiful letterpress pntitipg. crnip 

: : indblapk and all that rt*hou!d be. 
Both Cajpe and Hamilton pay. 
particular altentioft to the leja 
■ 'Ubwrvod parts tff hoat .dtsignj 
ogopj the to^d^. oUb e P^, 9 1 , 
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some of their hooks, a decora the 
method or dust-proofing, and make cl 
full use of the diminishing number ii 
of binding materials ; Cape in parti- il 
cular make a speciality of -spine- c 
lettering. Most of these qualities can h 
also be seen in the Wcidcnfekl and ii 
Nicolsun book.'*, which also show a 
particular skill in illustrations. .S 

It is easier to establish a distinctive ii 
style wiih a reasonably homogeneous f 
group of books; it is harder when c 
there arc no limits, beyond those of a 
scholarship. This is a problem that I 
faces any university press. The high » 
standard of the Cambridge Umvcr- t 
sity Press was noticed earlier; the 
Oxford University Press maintains I 
an almost equal standard over an i 
even more diverse selection or 
hooks. This may involve An Atlas 
, »/ f 7/ffii -al ' Pathology (Ehrhardt : 
William Clowes), a vast collection of 
clinical photographs of varying 
quality well reproduced and letter- 
press printed ; or The Donalz Proen- 
saN of Uc Eiiidii edited by J. H. 
Marshall (Imprint; University Press 
Oxford), an elaborate parallel text 
in Latin and Provencal with a com- 
plex critical apparatus. It may in- 
volve abstruse mathematics of the 
sort that makes the highest demands 
on a technical printer, like Mathe- 
matical Theory of Creep and ( reep 
Rupture by Fojke K. Odqvisl 
t Modern ; University Press, Oxford). 

The ’* Oxford Standard Authors 
series is a characteristic problem 
the complete works of an author, in 
a text correct in punctuation and 
orthography (which may present 
■severe difficulties), with an editorial 
apparatus, at a reasonable price; 

■ one suoh is Swift; Pneliad Works 
- edited by the laic Herbert Davis 
i (Baskerville; the Camel ot Press). 

I with another touch of quality ra 
nice portrait wood-engraving by 
, George Buday on the jacket. 
, Finally, there may be an elegant 
irlv text with pictures to be 


whnw wmk ha^ been discussed rale 
the importance of design high 
enough to employ someone whose 
function il is) the avoidance of the 
second error is the most perplexing 
choice. In an age where the artist's 
indiv idled view is respected more 
than in any other, where his capa- 
city for self-expression is greater, 
how far is the bouk-dcsigner to go 
in asserting his rights ? 

1'his was a question to which 
Stanley Morison addressed himself 
in the last year of his life. The 
postscript he wrote to the second 
edition of First Principles of Typo- 
graphy. published in 1967, gave a 

I.: ..-..I.,.:.- — f u.xxi I hie iSin- 


historical analysis of how this con- 
sciousness had been woken in the u 
typographic designer, and autumn- ^ 
ri/cd his position now : 0 

It is pleasing for typographical praeli- l( 
lioncrs, so far as lliey conform with _ 
the feeling »»l" the painters, to share 
their sense of responsibility to the v 
spirit nf the modern age. Thus they 
may rank, less ns typographers, than 
as typographical artists. Aiiists, it _ is 
helieved, and those who feel with 
them, possess the (acuity by which 
new perspectives and new aspirations 
may he opened n> mankind, it is 
hoped thill by feeling the significance j 
of say, 11011 -nbjcciivc art or abstract 
ari, they will increase their inner 
susceptibilities. .... ' 

Hut this inner rcspon.sibilil-y is modi- 
fied by other considerations. 

The right order for printing n given 
piece of writing may sometimes bene- 
fit from intuition or imagination. It 
always requires ihinking. Hence, imag- 
ination takes second place to thought 
in the design of most of our printed 
, mailer, above ail in the typography of 
matter intended for the general public. 

The net of organizing a piece or 
priming so that its correct presentation 
may he achieved requires. In the first 
instance, a sense of method. To be 
valid this method must conform to 
: right observation, thinking and renson- 

» inu. All men are lihlc lo think, out not 
• every one is willing to train and cxer- 
i else that faculty. The process of ihiuk- 
j ina Is. in fuel, often so painful that 
t many prefer In ignore this essential 
j means in die right solution of the 
problem. 

„ Finally. Morison concluded with 
n a passage which adds a third factor 
if to the. equation, and in doing so 
■ provided an apologia pro vita sna 
1 which deserves the consideration, and 
application, of those who come 

* c fMs .is .in exercise in the rensoited 


scholarly text with pictures lo be 
reproduced in large format; how 
well Ibis can be done is to be seen 
in The Globe Restored: a Study of u 
the Elizabethan Theatre by C. P 
Walter Hodges (Van Dijek; lhe w 
University Press. Oxford). A 

So far, stress has been laid on the J 
dependent aspect of the book-desig- 
ner’s job. He is dependent on the 
author or illustrator, whoso raw. 
material limits the area, of his 
choice : dependent on the reader 
whose unconscious conservatism se Is 
further limitations ; and dependent 
on the publisher, whose choice ol 
books and. marketing methods and 
general style is a third limit. .Bui 
every form of artistic design has its 
own limit*,, and within his limi- 
tations, then, the bookrdesigner Jins 
a considerable, sometimes even too 
great, amount of choice : ,now 
’ should he exercise it ? 

There are, it was earlier sug- 
gested. three separate functions of 
book design : economic, exegetic 
and aesthetic. A good design .wil . 
get the best value, in clarity and. 
appearance, that the ni° n fy a y a ', 
able will permit. It will also eluci- 
date the text, either by creating the 
, simplest form In which the words 
speak, for themselves, of by so 
: adding to them -or combining them 
with illustrations that the design of 
J the book » a distinct WUI of, the ; 
[■ book’s construction. Finally, a good 
design will please the eye, and a 
* bad%e repS it. In aU thefie areas, 
?' the designer has a choice to make, 
j . If he denies hjrrself and ipakes The 
6 : design - too subservient to . aw™ ; 
f considerations or ,.* e 
1 . be a bad cho;ce. : If he ignores^these 


npplicution «’f experience lo lhe atl/'l 
typography, ilul lhe text here was lirsl 
written ; and il i< heciiiiie the auihni s 
position lia*> not t linn ye it anil his 
re a si hi in a still appears In hint logical 
that there seems to have Iwen no need 
for ul tern lion during the past ihirly 
years, or today. It niuy he added that 
many years of the >iiitfioi\ life sveie 
spent in close contact with prime is 
and publishers of hooks mid newsr 
papers in more than one country. I n e 
appeals to experience and. ra^on, 
indeed, are the only ■* traditional 
factors in I'ini Principles. 

Tradition itself is not well under- 
stood al the present day in him 
quarters. !f it were a reflexion or the 
stagnation or prejudice of past ages of 
printers, little alien lion need lw given 
to il by historians and none by 
practitioners of the arts and crafis. Hut 
tradition is more than ihe embalming 
of forms customary in slates of society 
that have been long since cast aside. 

The sum of experience accumulated in 
more than one man's lifetime, and 
verified by succeeding gene rations, is 
not to be safely discarded. 

Tradition, therefore, is aiiolher word 
foe unanimity about fundamentals - 
which lias been brought into hem a by 
the trials, errors and corrections of 
many centuries. Espcrintlht docei. 

■ It will be seen : that Morison is 
[ advocating no mindless subservience 

to the past, no abnegation of indi- 
. viduality. l he personal view of die 
designer, provided lhal it is a 

i rational method of dealing with the 

■ problems that confront him. ®bd 
t takes regard of previous experience, 

;- will be nil to the good. But before 

I deciding how letters lire to be placed 
d f on the page, with wlwt margins, 

II whether a rule or printer's flower is 
lP called for, lie must be sure that 
n there Is a reason for it. " Been use I 
st like it " Ls only sufficient if no other 
ie consideration is flouted.. It is not 
lo really a hard doctrine, and there is 
n* no other way of doing all that. 
al book-design involves, ff *’ design is 

to be only a veneer, then il may he 

ii ignored ; but the results will not he 
la! happy'. All the publishers whose 
he work has been reviewed arc clearly 

not prepared : to take this YJew, but 
ith sec book-design not only as part m 
or the process of manufacture, but also 
so of publishing ns a whole. In a world 

0 f rapid technological change, in 
nd which every skill and cxpenenco ts 
me necessary to direct and benefit from 

that change, there can he no dnuM 
led that they arc right to do so. 


I l: -i 




■ considerations and Imposes a design 
that pleases him, at the expense of 
the publisher and the reader, it will j 
be a bad choice. ' 

'Contrary to . general, supposition, 
ihe first error U tar : tJw cw.monest. 
There are sti« far too nnmy books 
where design, which has a Jrtper 


There are sUU far wo uw 

where design, which hnS^pr^P" 
function in. the- cheapest 
and the most- complicated text. n£s 
been virtually 

hook-deaigniirs; (oud . aU wc, firms. 
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An unpublished letter on the Edinburgh ^evie^ate hell of the Untermensch 
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W orn. s revised alii ion of 

Sul lie > Smith's letters, 
which Inis mi far added 
nearly 7U(i new texts tn Nowell C. 
Smith's tui> volume-* of 1953, lias 
produced in me more interesting 
Hun this IcJier found among some 
of Sir James .M.ickiulosJi’s papers in 
the Wedgwood Mus aim. Unrhiston, 
Stoke- on- T ran (MS 317951. and 
printed with I he kind pci mission of 
the VVedgwoi'd Museum Trust. 

John Clive's fine siudy. Scotch 
ffar/VnvM 1 1*^53). gives the best 
account of the inundation of the 
Review I'rol'cvtoi Clive had to • 
draw largely on late, and often 
biased or jocular, reminiscences, but 
succeeded in. constructing u clear 
and convincing account of the pro- 
ject. This new letter was written 
t»even week* before the earliest mcn- 
bun at the Review luihcrtu pub- 
lished. It coil!''’ ms C live's hypothesis 
in general. uriiK seme very inipor- 
lani details, and gives u full picture 
of the confederates and their plans, 

In a style cha racier islic of the best 
of Sydney's letters. 1 

(The pa-seiil.itiim has been mod- ! 
crni/eil in the version given here.) 
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George Sircci, Ktlihburgfi 
Wcuiicsitav. f3 January, 1802. 
Dear. Mdnlosh. 

Allen. Thomson. Horner, Murray, 
Jeffrey, Hamilton and myself intend to 
under hike a ' review. The two first 
confine themselves to ehcmicul and 


f medical subjects Hamilton is Mnuiit In 
oriental languages, and inis ulrcudj 
I reviewed u good deal in (he Asiatic 
Register. Jeffrey is an extremely clever 
little man who will write tfi- omul 
scriblfi. brown will assist. I mean if 
possible to persuade Mallby to give us 
some classical articles, and we shall 
have aid from many oilier literary 
men more obscure ihan they deserve 
to be. It is uni' intention to compre- 
hend^ foreign as well as domestic 
publications, tu pm out a 5s. volume 
every quarter day. selecting works of 
some merit and passing over nil the 
refuse of (he press. 

The rocks and shoals to be avoided 
are religion, politics, excessive sever- 
ity, and irritable Scotchmen. If noth- 
ing else, the common sense of every 
man concerned will of course (each 
him the necessity of the utmost de- 
cency upon the first two points, in the 
third point I du not think we shall 
offend over much, and in the last the 
danger of n broken head will make us 
wise. 

You will do me and my associates n 
very great favour if you will point out 
lu us what bookseller in London is 
most likely u> be active in pushing 
forward the publication. We wish to 
derive no pecuniary emolument from 
it for the first year, and have chosen 
Constable for our Edinburgh book- 
seller. 

Wh;u do you think of the form of , 
Publication, nnd of the probability of , 
sales? We wish id weigh' the matter 
well, and if your literary, experience 


1 BY A. S. BELL 

i ran suggest anything fur the improve- 
ment of the pliui, we shall he ex- 
tremely thankful to yon tor your 
counsel. 

[ have less .scruple in doubling you. 
because I hnve observed you arc very 
demotic to poor authors, mill dial you 
°8en make use of your eminence to 
give others u helping hand. [I .-my nl 
the members of the king of Clubs 
have n mind to barbecue a poet m 
two, or strangle a metaphysician, or 
do any other act ol cruelly to the dull 
men of the earth, we are in hopes they 
will make our journal the receptacle 
of their exploits. Wc shall mukc it a 
point of honour neither to mutilate 
contributions, nor to i event the names 
of contributors. 

We are rnthcr sanguine as to the 
success of the scheme— indeed so 
much so that we talk ot hiring u 
critics' room in the old town nl fifty 
shillings per annum, though to this the 
more prudent purl of (he confederates 
object ns a rash anticipation of ideal 
funds and imaginary prosperity. 

Whatever good may result from the 
scheme, or wliatevoi evil, it will at 
least hnve the eflect or imparling 
some degree of animation to tlti-s 
mein physical monastery. 

Your friend Gillies is married- -the 
only things he wants are softness' and 
sobriety and Iftcse lie is likely enough 
to gain Tram his wife: 

Wc do not intend to publish our 


llrsi Vol. before Midsumnici. and our 
plan is that the price, alter the maimer 
of some foreign journals, should vary 
from 5s. to. 7s. according to tin,- 
quantity of matter. 

Tyller has been long in anticipation 
of the judge’s gown, and is so totally 
disqualified in every respect fur the 
office that I am rather surprised his 
appointment should be so long de- 
layed. 

I beg iny best compliments ■ and 
those of Mis S.— in Mis. McIntosh, 
and remain yours very sincerely 

SvtlNfV SMI III 

We shall certainly have Duuald Ste- 
wart. Purr. and Round in the first 
Number, nnd I hope you will give us 
an opportunity nl including another 
celebrated name. 

Sydney Smith had met Mackintosh 
in London the previous summer, 
and reported to Jeffrey. “I never 
saw so theoretical a head which 
contained so much practical under- 
standing "—quite different from his 
usual view of Edinburgh metaphysi- 
cians. Mackintosh was one of the 
founders of The King of Clubs, n 
small Whig dining club, several of 
whose members became Et/inburgh 
Review contributors. Despite 
Sydney's invitation. Mackintosh 
himself dtd not write for the 
Review until November, 1812, after 
his return from India. 

Nearly all the original confeder- 
ates appeared in the first number. 
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write for the RWi>‘ 
'«* Brough^n^^^H 
^ntly absent from ^ 
all hough he wrote t m JJ 
the first number, he 

1™ "“ inner 
Edward Malik)- (tar J 
Durham), a schoolfclfo,”! 

D c * s * Was not Persuaded to! 
butc. Adam Gillies (later, J 
■Session) and Tyller are J 
m mere gossip; Tiller*, J 
to the Bench in FebruJ 
taking the title of Woodfw^ 
The first number of fej 
burgh Review was 
October, and justified iku 
its most sanguine promts] 
stve severity was scarce!* jj 
' aggressiveness was a* mii 
mark of the first numba ri 
blue-und-buff cover", u ]\ h 
sor Clive. Writing kj ^ 
Brown nbout his article toy 
the second number, Jaw q 
wished for “ u little less m 
the Review”, which he J 
“ makes a great itnpresMciS 
and certainly displays vxq 
vigour and information", j 
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Literary magazines in French 
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i iLOSSOWSK! : 

'{lie rfrde videu^ 

!„i<: Mercure dc I rance. 
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I'lhii wtraordiniiry book 
It find of psycholojpcal 'ib- 
* Niei/svhe that Nict/.sehe 
} b I00k with the character, 
it lifted out of history, 
jtfuftf, are the kind of 

fahich Shakespeare took, 
gk, and Tolstoy : the crejt- 
Hioition has always per- 
udut shat it shows is true 
-/M not to «n unbiased 
oc of ihe facts, but to an 

understanding of the Milt. 

p. it blurs the distinction 
i jjjji js self and what is 
ml may for an ecstatic 
i Bike us feel that there is 
H of alien fact. We are all 
gnesee upon the stage; 

K of a lifetime stands rc- 
t, i whole, its dreadful and 
i Blent unalterably present 
! moment. I ml pit tru&ietlto. 
pit of the individual who 
ik create his own destiny, 
i find himself bound by a 
d file Not a fate from which 
Gapan.bm a fatality embed- 
tahiuswD psyche. It K (his 
riifeb M. Klossowski has 
brif to analyse here, tracing 
t /aft of Nietzsche’s tlwu- 
ic the world to their psy- 

pittUYt. 

t^tdy which Nicl/schc so 
about was unl'orlu- 
Htiomelhjng he was content 
raw only in art. His aspiru- 
idtml from those of the 
fen whom he learnt lo cx- 
^ ‘fifty tvorlds of alien 
s': • Richard Wagner, 
thought he could turn this 
SKtioiwblo and dangerous " 
own use and make a 
out of the materials of 
philosophy and history, 
nconfudou would wo all 
a spared had he really been 
■ » Stefan George wished. 


. a vs umiil-. ingenious, 
even denmhvc studies, yet the whole 
is somewhat less stimulating than 
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But wc would have been left too \ 
with the perhaps com foiling dclu- i 
xirtn Ihut the ways of the creative i 
irind are xiti generis, and irrelevant i 
to i rue understanding of ihe world: i 

a kind of divine madness, possibly. < 
hut for that very reason to be kept 
firmly under control' where public , 
alfairs are concerned. Alas, that | 
control is bused increasingly on 
force, for which no reasons are any 
longer very convincing. 

Niel/.sehe's iir.itionalislic voice 
has been joined by a host of others, 
who arc agreed on one point at 
least ; namely, that the character of 
existence, oF our individual being 
here in the world, is such as lo 
unite us lo something more immedi- 
ate than rational thought. In that 
ground of being, which underlies all 
mental structures, existentialists gen- 
erally have sought the key lo all 
creation of the world In this image 
or that. By importing the model of 
artistic activity into other spheres, 
they have shown how traditional 
distinctions such as that between 
objective and subjective, or his- 
tory and nature, or even between 
God and the world, can become 
confused ; as indeed can those be- 
tween reality, art, artist, audience. 
Niet/sche believed lie could recreate 
thu world in the imtige of the will 
to power, an image which in the 
case or a thinker signifies something 
like unceasing, unlimited ” thinka- 
hilitv”. If this idea means anything, 
however, it. must be that nothing can 
he thought with any linuiily, and 
also that nothing which is thought 
has any definite meaning. 

M. Klossowski interprets the 
essential inspiration of Nietzsche's 
life in terms of his ultimate mad- 
ness. Far from being a sudden, 
inexplicable breakdown at the close, 
a senseless accident to he disso- 
ciated as sharply as possible from 
his work, the madness had been 
present from the slarl. This is not a 
physiological hypothesis intended lo 
diagnose Nietzsche’s illness or oust 
doubt upon the sanily of his ideas, 
i l lic language which is being used 
here resembles that of existentialist 


psychology, in which old-fashioned mem of Niel/.sehe's own psyche, put civ intellectual, atheistical slate 
distinctions between hody and mind The book hears about the same mcnl. He was. M. Klossowski lie re 
are not considered valid ; the mean- relationship to a critical exposition S |, Bl , t . Ms expressing a vision of the 
ins of Nietzsche's madness is not or Niei/sehe\ thought ;,s a vie which he hail glimpsed 

distinguished from the illness itself, ronnuhir hears to a biography. . . , f .. 

whatever it was. This is not to say that Nietzsche’s ^ l,f ^'f'^nsum.s- 

. m i i * I1U.L r 1.1 # I ■ . rL tthom lln* lil/'H- 


ii*i iv Vv r it was. i nil n inn in*u nn-wwiws - . . 

T his is not the first lime, of concepts are not illuminated, but "J". ^ <«*‘rk place where the uten- 
conrse. that a positive relationship only dial this is done lo bring out lily ol the sell no longer exists. \ml 
has been sought between Nietzsche's their psychological structure rather wtlli the identity *>f Ik j » 
ideas and his bodily condition. Kurt than t» lest them philosophical rel.a- drowned the quality .. 

... . - ... ki n> At in ih n-,i.-h siriii'.innifisi in all exneriencc. Uiuel her with the 


ideas and nix boilily condition. ts.uri •»»•» — : 

Hildchrandl look un the pruhlcm ys Mlity As «;,lh n,i,-h JrucIumliM in »" ^ 

.,.,r)v -ic lO^fi -»nd Thomas Mann speculation, the jargon and style are very strin-iuri. ol lime. Ilu. highest 

difficult, and sinictimcs create an - ideal ” which only a .wnwn 
on it through the character of impression of cndjessly restating would be capable of willing thus 
Adrian leverkllhn in Dokiur Fnus - simple propositions in unnecessarily becomes the tmuphtciy fortunom 
«« And It is beyond question that ' complex terms. That Nietzsche for- nature ol al things including ones 
Nietzsche himself was deeply inter- mulalcs ambiguous and even con- own mental life iind personality, 
eslcd in just this relationship. Who tradictory thoughts scarcely necos what this presentation of the case 

has not heard of Zaialhuslra’i mes- demonstrating any nioic. ^ On i 1C c|1 . th | Cs ^ Klossowski to do, of 

sage of fidelity lo Ihe earlh ;ind to ^ ' em.rse, is l„ imerpre. the "meal,. 

r -':2 Jn he Nie’ascS -s ing" of ,h„sc las, , rn.es whU 

think of Nietzsche as a vilalist in ideas as in his mind indeed in his Nietzsche wrote from 1 1 urin and 

any simple sense, however, would brain, shows some of them in a new pmiculurly the very last letter lo 

do well to read’ M. Klossowski’s light. f , Jacob Rurckhurdl : their mad theme 

book. For he suggests that the rela- This ts ^rMciilnrly * is that Nietzsche is no longer 

tionship of Nietzsche's thought lo discussion of Nietzsche s nvy merely himself but an evidently 

his bodily awareness- -not to his experience, which ne la l limitless number of other persons; 

hody itself, for how can this be "the Eternal . j ■ “Every name in history isl." M. Klos- 

eonsidered except through about which lie whispered in s0 xvski tries to syptwrt his conten- 


considered except inrougn «««»> - •■..■u-- --- - sowski tries to xypport ms conten- 

Nietzsche’s awareness of it ?— was deni horror to Lou Muonic. f ii w ■ l!oil hy ;in ;ily.%irig the significance 

manic, oscillating between blinding momentary cxperienoe, .» 8 ■ balil 0 f un early dream in wliich 

intuitions of chaos and repeated feeling not in iho usual m Nietzsche identified himself with his 

exercises in lucidity, between loss of transcendental a i d q - ,= dead father, and of the pattern of 

self-identity and incipient rr.cgalo- Nietzsehcan— sense, but an his abortive friendships in which he 

mania. The phases accelerated and non of madness. tried lo “project hin.se) F " into his 

intensified each other, moving in *’ a friends. 

vicious circle", tinlil in the uuly "^hich P Nietzsche feared Altogether the w'eak aspect of M. 

mad confusion of the clo ^ ^ lh j ng8 y This doubt in- Klossowskis book is that he pays 

could no longer be ' - ‘ : rot | |,j s search for a criterion by so little attention to the bulk nf 

M ‘eSr Xh to 'measure health, and it Nietzsche's published writings; but 

systematic expos tion . onc 0 p his dominant Intel- among the many diverse' Lhoughts 

N, colic s -deas ; mdc^ l e^ home Dolfb tIc SS he re- which these works contain there are 

himself upon a not very ' re l . ma j ns EU iUy of the most elementary certainly some which lend support 
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ailegory of revolutionary youth 


Parkinson (Editor) : 

UUis 

WeidenfekJ and Njcolson. 

^f Georg t.ukScj’s. steadily 
Importance both lo 
i iMOfy and to social and 
tpfoblems in the West, there 
S,®ik ioformation about 
^ H> English readers. His 
partisan politics before 
World War partially 
fee neglect, but the 
ttfMnsibiiity must resl yvith 
^ ^TJbcs of the Anglophone • 
Ulus book, a series of lec- 
W at. Reading in 1968, 
2P to (ill the' gap. While it 
“re up' to the editor's cx- 
. -to, survey [Lukdcs’s] 
Jfcnole ", it k none the loss 
^at contribution lo the 
s™n may be recommenced 
P* ind crilies. . ; ' 

borp in 1885 and is 
E today.; His fife arid his 
Jrach cannot be separated. 

to?, experience of (he 
SW. historical events of 
TO to ! many ways, his 


k jmany ways, ms i 
of revolution- ' 
KSfto into which an aspiring a 
^sHi- read a ce rut in ‘ 
“bffi into a family of 3 

2?r ;jews ' h c very ' 
capitalist back- ■’ 

IMmw-i... < 

BhhSWL- mtellfectuals i 
Sw D UC utl n ^ ncc ' has'not i 
O W^wtod. An carty I 
'■ 'AfcJfttlWflSS- - 

ni i lc heo-KhntiiUt ; 

^ v? W 1 ed &e up to . i 
Theorif ties 
bi* rejic* ■ 

' d iffiarked an' 

8 transition 

vnth^the po^fi- 


cation of (ieschhliie nnd Klassenhe- i 
wnwlscin 1 19231, . a collection of i 
eight utopian essays written in the l 
wake of the failure of the Hungur- < 
ian Soviet Republic. . ' 

Denounced for revisionism in ' 
1924, Lukdcs gradually abandoned - ’ 
his radical ideas and, n\ the same 
time, withdrew from active partici- 
pation ill politics. He also made a 
decision which, for better or worse, 
coloured all subsequent interpreta- 
tion of his work in the West : after 
1933, he openly rejected the theses 
of 1923 and lent his support to the 
Russian interpretation of the Marx- 
ist experience. Even in the light of a 
new, autobiographical preface lo Ins 
most famous book.' published in 
1967, little is known about Lukacss 
existence during the period of 
Stalin. It -teems clear, however, that 
he turned again to 1 a problem which 
had stimulated him as a student in 
Heidelberg before the First World 
War : the idea of a new aesthetics ■ 
and, in particular, of a Marxist 
theory of literature which i would 
encompass the whole Hegelian tra- 
dition down to his own lime. Be- 
tween 1947 and ,1952. six separate 

volumes appeared on various liter- 
ary themes and. in 1955, The H tK,0 lJ* 

. cal Novel. Of the larger design for 
a new aesthetic theory, a single 
volume. Die Eluenari des Asilielt- 
svheit, appeared In 1963,; and. as 
G. H. R. Parkinson observes in his 
i introduction to the present volume, 

: if. is too early: to judge this huge 
■ project! . , •! !' . if'-."-'.'- 

i < A career so rich, ■ so enigmatic 
I and so ' fearfully , changeful cahnot 
) easily be brought within the^ com- 
r pass' of a series of^ \ lectures on 
• indepencJenf subjects, Juld «ch , of 
i ’ the coottibuioiV to this symposium 
a reflects .this Problem in his . wjyt 
a There is «n ' unnecessary 

anidunj ot repetition. , In the iplro- 


diiction, for instance, the editor 
covers sonic of the materia! which 
Dr. Mdszilros amplifies with the help 
of unpublished and Hungarian 
sources ; Roy Pascal, A. G. Leh- 
mann and David Craig all single 
out Lukdcs's treatment of Scott, 
in addition, there is' an Important 
gap in the omission of Lukrtcss 
relation to the Frankfurt School, 
the subject of a lecture by George 
Lichthcim which was unfortunately 
not printed. 

None the less each essay in the 
volume has something original and 
useful to s«y. H. A. Hodges deals 
with Lukacss treatment of Dilthey 
and Karl Mannheim in Die Zetsto- 
rung dor Vemunft 11954). The cornr 
narison is wbrlh making since 
Lukdcs, by his own admission, was 
once under the influence of Dilthey : 
and it was Mannheim, a fellow 
expatriate Hungarian and neo-Kan- 

. . _ ■Via dm v nl 


linn, who popularized the study of 

ihe sociology of knowledge outside 
Germany. Lukdcs’s unfair treat- 
ment of Mannheim may be thp 
result, in part, of the latter s .re- 
ceiving credit in the West for Ideas 
Which were largely Lukucs's own. 

. The most -important essays' inThe 
volume are those oTDr^ Metros 
and the editor, himself. Dr. Mdsza- 
ros devotes- hiipttelf to LuWp&s con- 
eept of dialectic nqd; while he has 
included a lot pf Wd I -intention^ 
biographical ipformution, his essay 
is unnecessarily prolix. By concen- 
trating on. the. central, issues ; of 
“totality? und “mediation k how- 
evei*. he succeeds in tracing Ihe 
1 thread of , an Unresolved , duality 
[which) toads through , 
entire development.,,. ■ ’JbtJvdual- 
. itV. crosso niodo. is i ;tho 
inLcUcctUiU ; problem of. Marxist 
aesthetics - and it i? ‘aken^^P.' 
.another context in the hest-ct.«i$ m 
• tbe;:VoIump, that; of Mr. ParklDsqn 




oil “tile central category of aesibct- | 
ics”. Thik argues that whnt sep- 
arates Liikdes from other Marxist 
philosophers of art is his. concep- 
tion of Tiesonderhcit ispecialay). 
While this statement is an oversmi- 
pl if leu tion, it- allows Mr. Parkinson 
to present n positive evaluation of 
Lukdcs's (Contribution to the subject/ 
object problem. - One of- the most 
attractive features of ims 
approach— and one long overdue in 
England— is the attempt made to 
find points of common groudd be- 
tween Marxist and 1 Western Hnalylic 
philosophy. 1 

In Mr. Parkinson's analysis, which 
is too detailed to reproduce briefly, 
Lukacs's conception of art appears 
to grow out of the classical tradi- 
tion of mimesis, searching for the 
area in which the work; of art 
reflects neither the individual nor toe 
general but elements of both. If the 
bias of eiiipiricul criticism of art is, 
more successful t|inn the Marxist jh 
staling accurately -what > a work of 1 
art actually is, leading ■ Marxist cnl- 
fes like Lukifcs may be more sue- . 
cessful in analysing why a work of 
■art ■“ milters " in. relation to ethics^ 

' and -experience. - ^ 

ii js evident -from; thase critical 
appraisals of Lukdcs that he would 
. have benefited grep-tly . throughout 
hit lifetime from a common niankct 
: lit European thought of ■ the -type : 
.which is taking! shape nowadays. 
Some of-., his , lew defensible state- 
. meqts-- like . hk. early rejeotion of 
Dbsiocvsky, his . later- rejection of 
Kafka, or Uw kJqlizatton pf Thomas 
. Manh-l-raight' have received " sub-; 
stantivc driticfcsm. lt is priodd para- : ; 
dox : thit: a'" writer; who s troys.. -so; ;: 
! hard lb’!': free ; hifniiMf ‘-fronri , me;,; 
.Assumptions, of .Gorihaitta .'thought.,' 

^before ihe First, WOT^ -Wnr jihpul^ 

i . have bKbmc:U4'prigoii?d ;ln A; clflsSir ; 
i cal fyp^pf dogmatism, .' • v ;, 

■.:! ;-t-: : ■’ V • 
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The royal theatres 
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I his lliiriy-| if'ifi volume id ihe 
A/mvv of l.ouifon—on the I lieu I re 
Rojal. Drury Lane :md lire Royal 
Opera House, (ovent Garden — is 
more Mrici ly concerned with the 
building-., oriel less uitii (he people 
who occupied them, thun were other 
volumes. Its subjeel is the sites, 
buildings and managements ; lire 
plays and players hardly appear. 
But even wiihum them the thcaires 
have gone through strange adven- 
tures and known si range |ieoplc. 

Both theatres can claim royal 
descent. They were umong the first 
fruits of the Restoration. He fme 
Charles II had returned from exile 
two men had approached him in 
J ranee for patents to raise theatri- 
cal companies and [mild theatres for 
litem. One wns Sir William Dairen- 
urit. pncl and playwright, who wrote 
the sung “The lark now leaves I] is 
ivnlcry nest " and of whom it was 
rumoured that he was .Shakespeare's 
son. The other was Thomas Killi- 
grew, also a playwright, but belter 
know'll as .on unofficial court jester, 
with iho King's licence to be us 
rude as he liked. Ihe Survey quotes 
Pepys calling him “a merry droll 
i! 11 ^nUeman of great esteem with 
the King, and told us many merry 
slories ”, The patents were grunted 
personally by the King : and other * 
companies were to he suppressed. It < 
was under them that first Drury , 
Lane and then C'o vent Garden were j 
built, and the monopoly given them, 
though often evaded, endured for , 
two centuries. ' 

The patents could be bequeathed ; C 
they could be sold ; they could be c 
divided, and they often were. The i 
f“ rrr J r yivcs “ chapter to t racing. < 
as far ns possible ", their changes s 
of ownei-ship. It calls them an s 
extremely complex history but E 
il is not without humour : Fi 


lr will he recalled lb.il al the end of 
1 7*13 Thomas Hanis owned 4, *,„ m ihc 
fri-elioiil of Ihe Davciianl paten I . under 
which Co vent Carden acted, and 
a also uu conjunction with Sheridan » the 
remainder of die twenty *(111 v- veil r 

leasehold rnlcicst created iii I77X in 
the oilier n go. The freehold nl these 
™ _ belonged to I lie descendant-. of 
- William Powell- -his da ugh ter Ann 
e I later Ann Murlindalci and hix son -In* 
c law. George White, fn I KOI Harris 
. took John Philip Kemhlc. who had 
’ been for many years the leading actor 
at Drury Lane, into partnership and 
L ‘ sold him. a one-sixth share of ihe 
• i hea I re and the Davenant pa lem for 
r 122,000. Three years Inter he granted u 
. !’ l °'. ely °f l be pa ten l to George 

■ While and the other moiety to White's 
sister-in-lnw, now Ann Marti ndalc. 

■ thus increasing their share lo one 

eighth each. By these transactions he 
reduced his own shnre to seven- 
iwelfths , ii- 'to— 7 ii.i and about 

[he same lime he gave one twelfth of 
his remaining holding to his son 
Henry Harris. 

After rending that, one can only 
wonder whal lime was left for Ihc 
business of producing plays. 

The patents were valuable. They 
protected (lie theatres against 
competition ; but not against fire. 
Both Drury .Lane and Covenl 
Garden have twice been burnt 
down. Nor did they insure them 
against other hazards and losses. By 
1832, the centenary year of Covent 
Garden, iho total ..encumbrances 
on if had risen lo the enormous 
sum of £256,496 ”, And now. loo, if 
was felt that the monopoly had noi . 
only lost its value but had become ! 
a positive disadvantage. Evidence i 
was given to a Select Committee of 
ihe House of Commons that the i 
monopoly had ruindd both theatres 
by encouraging them to build on too 
large a scale nnd to charge prices f 
which were too high. In 1843 the i 
monopoly was abolished. By then , 
Coveat Garden had temporarily be- I 
come a hail for Anti-Corn Law { 
meetings. Nor wns that (tie only t 
desperate expedient of owners in 
search of a dividend; About ihe h 
same time Mr. Bunn, who had taken n 
Drury Lane, had lost £23,000 and J 
find gone .bankrupt, tried lo save | 


■i Itini-cfl by lion-1 Killing and tiglit- 
1 ‘ riipj walking 

r There were oilier troubles 
l L . through the years besides linn nee. 
r file simpler public uf ihc eighteenth 
n and nineteenth centuries knew noth- 
e ing of such modern refinements as 
f sit-down strikes. Their trust was in 
1 the human voice. When the price 
fur the gallery was pul up nl 
| Covenl Garden, the people in it 
. shouted nightly for three months 
l until it was pul down again. Nor 
was it only the gallery that shouted. 

Fran. the records of what those 
engaged in management said of one 
another there must often have been 
loud and angry words backstage. Of 
one man. a lawyer, it is recorded 
that he was ” as sly a tyrant as was 
ever head of a theatre''. Another 
lawyer survives in the phrase “he 
had an enlerprising Head and a 
jovial Heart ", The Head must have 
been ill the asccndanl when he look 
possession of Drury Lane with the 
help of an armed party of soldiers 
who broke open the doors for him. 
Yet unolher lawyer, who was also a 
Member of Parliament, was a part- 
ner with Sheridan in Ihe manage- 
ment of Drury Lane, and Sheridan 
has preserved him in hi s letters. He 
calls him M the vile fag-end of the 
Firm " with a habit of “ flicking his 
snufj about during supper 
So the two royal then l res contin- 
ued Into modern limes, with the 
same hopes and anxieties and strug- 
gles; the same passing from hand 
to hand with bewildering fre- 
quency; whether or not with the 
.same freedom of language there is 
nothing in the Survey to show. But 
of all who have caused them trou- 
ble. through three centuries, nbnc 
better deserves to be remembered 
man the workmen who built the 
first Coven t Garden theatre in 1 73 1 . 
.They caused it by their devotion to 
duty Left to themselves", so Ihc 
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Berlioz and Ihc Roman lie Century 
Volume I : .*»73pp. Volume 2: 5 1 5pp. 
Columbia University Press. £13 hk! 

Jacques Barzun's book is “much loo 
big" because of its ” mixture of 
advocacy and tiresome arfimnema ml 
nomine in wilh a detailed account of 
Berlioz’s liTc and discussion, some- 
times discerning and sometimes 
jejune, of his relation to the romantic 
movement". Nevertheless Lire book 
" is by far the most comprehensive 
[hat has yet been written about Ber- 
lioz, and in spite of the fuulls of 
overloading nnd d is lor lions of em- 
phasis is likely lo be the standard 
authority for many years to come on 
all points outside the actual music 
itself (fLS. January 11. 1952). 

V The reissue of Professor Bar- 
zuns very full study of Berlioz's life 
and tjmes .was timely in the obvious 
sense as part of the Berlioz centenary 
celebrations last year, but the book’s 
insistent special pleading and pug- 
nacious apologetics seem oddly un- 
suitable. among so much public ap- 
preciation — more so than when it 
was first published (by Gollancz) in 
1951— though the “Index of Mis- 
conceptions ” has mercifully been re- 
moved. There is n new preface, a 
new hst of the composer's domiciles, 
and an up-dated discography. 

MARGARET DEANESLY i 

5904500’' ° f fhC McdlcvaJ Chord. 

283pp. Methuen. 36s. (Paperback. 


r . , •■ivuwwifwa i hU me 

complaint ran, " not knowing what 
to do -next, but ralhpr tlio» Ua mi. 


jo do -next, but rather than be Idle 
bought that they must do sonic- 
Ihmg and so went upon their own 
heads. Those adventurous work- 

Su ,0 ! d lftVc fhcir place — if 
iJJ Li?- 8 ! fo ° ln . OIe T ,n **ny history of 
Industrial relations in this country. 


London Wall to Carnaby Street 

A. K. J. HOLLA ENfiEo . . ■ 1 j VUVkl 


“ ft Is a tour de force, indeed, lo write 
a history of ihc Medieval Church in 
-5U pages. ITus volume is packed 
with information, sagacious in treat- 
ment, accurate and unprejudiced in 
its presentation of facts. It j s nearly 
a miracle that it should contain so 
much; it would be quite a miracle ir 
it could do so without being dull. 


i' 

nnd ihc select hisi 
bruughl apfi 

i-iekre ooubebt, 

! -M - ^ 

Press. £3 3 s. ane l * 

M. G on ben’s " workofT 
bon will make hhril 1 

mmd slide accessible » 
wider circle of Bade” . 
pose is io illumioaie i 
*»hip between the »lku 
and the daily life of his? 
ihe care with which he i 
nature and limitations,* 
knowledge of m wm 
French sociejy is admiral 
November 10, 1966). 

V This iratvslation d , 
Goubert’s textbook shoeb 
treniely useful j n jehooh 
versities. It is a pily U 
be relatively expensive, ii 
Iran slat ion is no moreito 
able. M. Goubcri’sorigBl 
written in q ralherchoppj 
a literal (and not always 
rendering makes forhqivj 

GEORGE SEA VER i j 

Albert Schweitzer ; Ikt! 
His Mind 

365pp. A. and C. Black. 3k 1 

l ire " biographical pages 
■sent volume hardly irtidl 
ledge ; they are biogndri! 
biography . Mr. San| 
marks and quolatioavtn 
anccd and his own coffuwiiM 
long enough either lo Bid 
exposition or to be nfOAR 
here his eulogies, freqeeot9| 
out tire book, will be kudu 


uping up the sinister 


Up and away 


, BLACK i 
Rape 

[tfit milton- 30s ; 

TaST flm L " ovcl ' 

■“j i,w Ihe perverse aid Ih- 
- His second book, Tlu 

y Saw, is more serious, but 
I, loo from a wilfulness and 
which dissipale its effect, 
ku abandoned ailing 
of »n unnamed 

Ltd beeui a new life. A job 
await him in a provin- 
& both provide nulanl 

' a] menace. He is allowed 

i nothing of ihe Sue with 
jjidftical duties deal, and 
My and her niece are sinister 
#09, Berg himself has few 

a He ha virgin and a man 
l social graces, given to 
©foments, His intcnlions, 
j.w apparently innocuous. 


Ijb I 

I'H I i 

W*> I! 




wrxK and 

UAM KELLA WAY iQdilurs): 

Stitdlcs iii London History 
509pp. lloddcr and -Slough Ion. £6 6s 
CHRISTOPHER HIRIIERTi 
• London 

290pp. Longmans. £3 15s,. 

Lbiirionciy .London '■ 

1 27ppl l(i,pp hn<I Whiting. £2 IQs. 

- life ? r SiMto'Ot Lot, Ilon 

lh « : a^uiiKt 

them. Such presentations of their 
oxvn Work by scholars,, fn honour of 
R icllow scholar, are how. thay sav 
hald of vftry douhiful value. But 
■ 1 ^ pJ^nd that ■ ihe. man so lion- 
2J1M PJ i |!i P Edmoml Jones, is 

Deputy. Keeper of: the- Corpora I ion 
or : Lontlop.s Kecgrds, a friend and 
.hejper to all : who, , use .them;,' and 
fk piahy bOqRs and articles, 

Jhal ajl the .cantri billions urc on his 
subject or London.- and ■ tlmt their 
v Jpw ^en contributed with m- 
. ihusittsht There hre n me tec tj papcis 
and tliey amounl.to somi iftiiiiler of 

LribiVlfc WOrc1 ^“ jM U »; inassive 


\ p ri.^n a - huhdr ed \ curs agol^Bu ^1*4 

l|: , 'Si ' ftuirtecrttb 7 

, u^ntury. _Mjss. Olive Coleman, Has 
examined the golleetors of thc' cos-' 
1 l0 ^ 9n.,yool and has.; found ] the 1 ' 

nanies ipf j^ominejtt oilizeiis' nmoiia 

then™. Why ?. Woy| wa,s.llieii (fie 
duef spnrcfi-. :of national ^altHt 
loans from Iho: city to Ihe king were 
marked for rcpaympnC dul or- lhe 
.wool duties:, e red dors of; ihekirig 1 
would be anxious iihat tHe 'diitiW 
which would repay their loans ta' 
him were properly collected. 


In the same century, London had 
the ono Lord Mayor who is still 
universally remembered. Richard 
Whittington. Miss Caroline Barron 
a! tempts « character-sketch of him. 
She kindly leaves him his cal. bui 
she has tried to sec "the man 
behind the myth". Largely hy the 

*S2? C SfV- f & is will she. has found 
a cold and formal man, 
i-espeoted rother than loved, who 
showed hunself in his dealings as a 
rrercer to be a man of- taste, but 
who .was not -a man of lenming: he 

11 is not an "MracliVe 
portrait. It must” disappoint 1 lovers 

irfrt^P EJslrnck^s engrav- 
ll 8 u-iS ra js reproduced in 
t&iS^L?^* London) does not con- 
c T St not,B Wble. feature 

S '2K- ^f/i^^MuspIcious eyes. 

' jJ? r ’ P 4b1 lf* begins with Boadicen 
destroying Roman London. He ends ' 
fextepL fof _ a hrJtff note on the 
b'uldings of the past fifty years) 

vn P °L ler ' Vfctorign, con- 
tenfcdly nt_ borne in his house In: 

, Hollo wayj It « a lively story that he 
teUs. 'Wilh an abundance- of detaifl 
and d is la.yisTily illustmtedl To. Him 
t^^asjiever boro hibi table '• 

-*• ft? Rl ^ was Roman,. : with 

frutf aSS;"® 1 ’®: vc a et « bles a rtd 


them in proportion. Mr. Hibberi 
evidently wondered if he had not 
made eighteenth-century London 
too dangerous with highwaymen and 
fimtpads for he calls in k John- 
son, coming home at two in the 

morning, and . Boswell, picking ud 
girls and taking ihem to quiet cor-. 

"cr 5, m evidence that people were 
not afraid to go out in ihc dark. 

When he has described Londoners ■' 

drinking water straight from the 0l ™ ,cs . A ; Browmak (I803-76J. rcFor- 
Thnmcs. he goes on to Hugh Myddle- SUvil „' k . somiln America, Ckthulic 

the S 5^ eme w bich was aJtflSS3P^ 

the beginning of the modern water S articles, letters or other mnnS- 
Mippjy. But it is odd that, after his scrifi, ?*. for 8 

BS25 ?* .the stench of • P.O.1 35. Kcswl^Xnh^O&T* 


inform 

ation, 

please 


mmm 

-.ASSh^SSHir of No ’ l " rc ™ 


fr/%™ n Kem.s as tar 

om Mr. footer as Mr. 1, Pooler wns * T 7" -r**** "»■»». wiikibhoouk, gj 

from BoadJcea. This. Londoh^js r Pn ra, i s - and any infor ‘ 

right up tp date. Ils lwo pbolORra- “J y fr ° m 1 , d , escCnt,ants 

fi? jaLSlgft '■ dne' French), re&detf ed,li ° n ° f C0 ^‘ 


I," I-W1 in '..fiver* .JUlt; • of 

a ArT r a i j'rhipiotii: 

S ' W ^ B . llt he.-SualifiS; 
(hat ^ gracious " :■ with •■•U -'wire 
scourge^ 

iJP/jJ 1 “WVS.b-The centuries. he ,is'' 
caret ut : to giye, bofh sides bi' the- 

Sr 5 ® ^rf g P rl ^ ■«Sk'- 

^8 ■ A6cs ■ an ^- of i the 
olghteehth cenOiry, -as we)l,- 6s the ?- 
pageafllrt'-xtf.; fhe one apd^fc: 

fiance- of the- other: tfh»'«rnttiaiiw.^ipii 


rmles of Stress,- 1 (heir damwlis con-' • f Si Sfff y < ? rk ]r'^ e ? r o newspapers 




urr poll ‘- Min " c - 

5 th£ri S ^q^OtaMorys ^J-otrt what 'iv ^ Wflljam Aahfprd Kdty; 
othSfS havfi wrmeu aboutj Lbhdpn/ - ‘.' T ^ e ?SJ > ,hwton University of 

* ..-'j.’s- 1 / ^i.*; '■ * 'J . ' 1 • • . 


Mary Anne Disraeli: any 
aiiil other unpublished 

" Mo» ' 

Mmilacuic House, Sj. 
Tunbridge Well*. Kenl. 
Rn htird Harrell rrandt • 
any material rcialtoi to 
J 833, especially childhood; 
Ion nnd school (OHefyw 
RR-? 

19 Duckworth Road, E*jjJ5 
Sir Walter Ralegh: wbereabT 
rare items connected ny 
letters ■ to Ralegh, 
seventeenth-century 
writings,: provisionally 
tens mentioned in the * 
Historical Manuscript' 
and cqpies of MoB 
Ralegh or by membeisei 

for a Cta tendon. Prw” 

• Piene 

English ■ Deparimenlv 
Laval. Quebec JO, 

Martha ■ Butt 
whcreaboiils of unpUl*^ 

Diflby Stuirt 'Colky ^ 
Heart, Rocharapton ww. 

S.VV.15. . 

BwtleofjheSomMjJ&g, 
tioivs from ajv ‘“‘J'C 
part in the fighting P D “ 

Kly '■ l9 ' 6 ' n.mA 

Worilcys Lanc. fc Wy« rtpD 
ion. Ijncdlnwn^hfflMii! 
Ellen Terry ; any 
biography. • . ^ 

8 May -Road.-MJB; 

«, n & 

• and Sons : any biogw-^ 

f tion. 

Eburj 

mat Ion, Si,'* 

asy^fe 

depioijolatry. jji 

1 ' ‘ : »4f ' j| i n(fe- iR! 

Trwtow, 

: den, Hcfllej, y v : 


tween reality and dreams. When he 
is shot trying lo escape his persecu- 
tors at the end of Ihe novel the ambi- 
guities arc manifold. Hints that he 
may have murdered his mother and 
that he is given to black-outs do not 
explain the behaviour of his enemies, 
they .simply cast doubt on the account 
of events the reader has been encour- 
aged to accept ns true. At times it 
sccnis (hat lack of curiosity and sheer 


carelessness are alone responsible for 
Bergs misfortunes, though -far more 
is hinted at. Campbell Black writes 
stylishly, but both his novels have 
been spoiled by a strained determina- 
tion to bte elusive and frightening. I11 
this novel, neither Berg's inner com- 
pulsions nor the circumstances of his 
life arc strongly enough suggested lo 
provoke much more than bewilder- 
ment. 


acceptable” {TLS, SepK£ 
1948). ' 1 

V TJre flflh edition oil 
printed 1959) brought lb; 
to that year: in this sixth ad 
live ” edition n twenty-OK 
log ue takes jl lip ty.S&r 
death in 1 9<S5. Tho main ttri' 
hook remains ‘largely unto 


Village vignettes 


MERLE HODGE 1 
Crick Crack, Monkey 
160pp. Andrd Dcutsch. 30s. 

Crick Crack, Monkey is a little like 
one of those watched-for bit-parts, 
played by sonic acquaintance, in a 
television play — blink and you’ve 


Mikey, is a rough diamond. The 
clichds arc not inapposite, bui the 
characters are recognizable and like- 
able enough, if uncompelling, just 
as the pompous Auntie Beatrice and 
her spoilt children are recognizable 
and disagreeable. Auntie Beatrice is 
determined to take charge of Tee 
and rid her of her “ niggery " ways. 
This, to an extent, she does, and by 


advances 


k and expresses only 
^discontent at work. When 
I k found raped and he is 
k is (rapped by the law 
bow clumsiness and in- 
is. Like Kafka's K., lie 
tt in bis own trial in a way 
Kkimines his belief in his 
mw and his (and the 
^ rapacity to distinguish bc- 


is. missed it. Still, for all its slightness, This, to an extent, she does, and by 
of it is not unenjoynble while it lasts. Il the time Tee is leaving Trinidad to 


is not the book’s brevity that 
leaves this lightweight impression, 
so much as the inconsequeptiality 
of what goes on. Set in. Trinidad, it 
concerns an episode in the child- 
hood of Tec, whose mother ‘ has 
died in childbirth, and who has 
gone, with her small brother, to stay 
with ” Tan tic ". Tantie is u harridan 
with a heart of gold ; her son, 


join her father in England^ she has 
become something of an exile from 
both camps in the inild Trinidadian 
class war. 

The book scores, principally, in 
its vignettes of village life in the 
West Indies, especially in the almost 
fond accounts of haphazard school- 
ing and the nostalgia for the ensy- 
gomg days of childhood. 


PER OLOF SUNDMAN: 

The Flight uf the Engle 
Translated by Mary Sundbach. 

383pp. Seeker and Warburg. £2 2s. 

On Sunday. July 1 1 . 1897, a hydro- 
gen-filled balloon rose out of ils 
makeshift hangar in Dunes Island, 
Spitsbergen. On board were three 
explorers: Andrcc the leader, a man 
in his early forties, and (wo young- 
sters, Nils Strindberg and K.nui 
Fracnkcl, an engineer. Per Olof 
Sundman uses Fracnkel ns his na rra- 
tor and rets the whole true and tragic 
business down in the minutest detail. 

It begins in Stockholm — they arc 
all Swedes— about a year before, 
with Andrcc selecting his lcnm_ and 
propounding his halfbaked ideas 
about how a balloon can be made 
navigable and about how, once the 
wind blows steadily and southerly, 
il should be capable of transporting 
a crew of three with their equip- 
ment to the North Pole, and thence 
on— to where 7 Well, Alaska per- 
haps. Andree docs not commit him- 
self. There arc limits to even his 
faith in the navigability of balloons. 

The explorers go first to Paris 
where their Eagle is being sewn to- 
gether and caulked, and where they 
make some hair-raising trial flights. 
Then Ihc pompous Captain Ehrens- 
viird, in his gunboat Svenskund, 


si niggle xouili. dragging ilreir « ledges, 
checked con si ;i 111 1 y by leads of open 
water c.»r.idually they realize that in 
.spite of all eft oris ilieir marching is 
ically ilircoliinilev* : currents and 
wind, ,1 re pushing the icc-lloe.s (his 
way .mu ih;ii so (hiii the compass* 
needle is always pointing a mocking 
linger ui them. Fevers, boils and 
diarrhoea have (heir cumulatively 
weakening effect. The three men 
begin ni bicker. The ever lusting day 
stalls ils rapid plunge into everlasting 
night. A strain of wildness, of mad- 
ness even, creeps into their thinking 
and lheir talk, and ils onset is Ihe 
grislier for being slow and stealthy. 
They recognize that I hey will get no- 
where before winter. They make 
futile efforts at setting up some sort 
of permanent camp. Then Strind- 
berg dies. Then Andrcc dies. 
Fracnkel wallows at one go all ilicrr 
remaining supplies of opium and 
morphia and joins (hem in a linal 
sleep. 

Sundman bases his narrative on 
the written records of the dead men, 
who were discovered in 1930. His 
pace may be slow, his narrative 
mechanisms clumsy, yet the render 
gradually falls into step wilh his pon- 
derous iread. He becomes involved, 
and before the end has almost the 
feeling of taking part himself in the 
trio'-s doomed wanderings. Identities 
arc slow to emerge- indeed every- 


lie crimes and others 


Viliu, m ms guiivuat “ ' - ' arc Slow LO CiTlCTge — lliuvcu CVK1JT- 
trnnsporls the expedition northwards. lW abou , th ; s book is slow— but 
They wait a long time for a rav- , h do emcrgCj especially Ihe quali- 
ouring wind. At last in mid-July It t - of a ndree, the leader without 
..nmni tbnv nr£ off. But disasters ■ A < m. n f 


comes and they are off. But disasters 
come quickly. The trailing-ropes, 
upon which Andree relies to make 


JBYESEY 1 
Ik Death 


0 DRAPER 1 
fg for a Rare Bird 
iMtfflillan. 21s. each. 

fc gf years ago Macmillan 
ipb of £1,000 for the best 
k novel submitted under the 
iffc competition. They were 
IV three they have now 
*4 the prizewinner and the 
JBrt-up, any publisher would 

lave submitted to him at 

Macmillans invite us 
plic to sny if we’d have 
►jwne.final choice of prize- 
among the tliree, so 
tadwt. 


alleviation if it's to be more than 
an instructive look-how-nasty, and 
there's something especially distaste- 
ful in going back for the rope just 
at this moment. 

So where would we give the prize ? 
On balance, just where Macmillan 
gave it, to Peter Lovescy, simply 
because (he notion of using the 
Wobble and of recreating ils atmo- 
sphere is fictionally first-class. But, 
like Macmillan, we'd have hesitated, 
ut least between tho prizewinner and 
Marshmallow Pie, and (no doubt. 


’ . . bis Eagle dirigible, come apart, The 

u Ice raping ued assistant. This time gathering weight of ico on the bal- 
they leave the city to discover who j oon ma ^ cs the maintenance of 
killed a Perthshire bull nnd what, if height more and more difficult, and 
anything, the local Scottish Nats had on j u j y 14 it comes down on the 
« n sl<« mith it An i>ninv»hlA tale. ■ _ a* or: o W 


to do with it. An enjoyable tale, 
wilh an excellent reason for the 
taiiricide. 

W. S. KGNICZAK 1 

The Sempiuski Affair 

295pp. Rupert Hart-Davls. 30s. 

American Gothic, something of an 
oddity today, with such time- 
honoured props as w hunting-lodge 


ice-floes in latitude 86° 56 . 

Now suddenly the atmosphere 
changes. The inexpert, rather 
bumbling jollity stops ; great expec- 
tations fade ; nightmare begins. They 


any sure knowledge of the arts of 
leadership and ruinously liable to act 
impulsively on hunches. 

The Flight of the Eagle is a docu- 
mentary novel commemorating cour- 
age laced wilh recklessness and ren- 
dered . fallible through lack of any 
technical know-how. It is a mosl im- 
pressive achievement, conveyed to 
the English render by ils translator, 
Mary Snodbach, with admirable cer- 
tainty of touch. 


fnur £ ip, uiisi ,i»w uuu.», honoured .props as il numniB ,uu e v 

like them) will wait eagerly to see dccp jn the j icart 0 f a mid-European 
whether Peter Lovescy can stay the f orcS | t wolves— yes, wolves— pursu- 
coursc with another as good an ■ „ ^ f ran tically driven sleigh, 
invention, or whether Graham Lord, sccrel labyrinths in the old ensile, and 
more pedestrian , but with bags of somc |llose priceless manuscripts 
vitality in hand, will -pass him on whiohi jf rea n y discovered, could 
(he straight, <*hnniw cultural historv. With all this 


.■™n among the three, so OLIVER BLEICCK 1 

jj* 01 ' Tlie Brass Go-Between 

Kf Gobble to Death is 2 56pp. Hodder and Stoughton. 28s. 

F that many a ludne would ... , • 

prize oil this alone The New York narrator 
iicje ado, A Wobble we profession, that of trusted go- 
marathon six-dav between between whoever pays the 
J" 1 competition, or '* cruelty mo n °y from the robbed to the thieves 
■5 "Go As You Please”, 8 el& back the goods, whether 
$ England and America in human or otherly valuable. This turfe 
Onr Actional Wobble is it is a shield, passionately valued by 
; {*tben filthy Agricultural Africans in a Nigeria/ Bia fra situa- 
g^on, with the two gentle- tion, and snitched from a high- 
Fjjsts pacing a special re- security Washington museum. Our 
back, and hoi polio! hero is pleasing, his adventures excit- 
is contestant dies ; then ing, his African contacts, for belter 
then. , . . Apart from or wor**e, delightful, and his heart Is 
Pi^nich is anachronous, the finally in (he right place, whether or 
C™- 0 ' place and period is not the shield is in the right place too. 


”***• HIV MTV 5«.IIUb v »»Vi«| — m m 

gj 818 pacing a special re- security Washington museu 
p«r track, and hoi polio! hero is pleasing, his advenluj 
1 5 ^kstant dies ; then ing, his African contacts, f< 
Jhfu. . . . Apart from or wor**e, delightful, and his 
is anachronous, the finally in the right place, wl 
EJv** ■ Place and period is not the shield is in the right p 

f?? 1 ! dirty, sordid, claustro-. '■ ■ — . ■ 

^ thra away (which LAURENCE HENDERSON 1 
KfiiW* tt’s extremely ciHins Tareet 
and the actual murder Uarrao 25s 

6*“® more than just about 238pp ’ Ha p ‘ , 


change cultural history. With all this 
for trims, what matter that the story 
is no more than the old basic of 
good simplo American against subtle 
Co mmies and Neo-Nazis 7 

TEO LEWIS t 

Jack's Return Home 

224pp. Michael Joseph. 30s. 

Inside our British gangs, but' realis- 
tically, with Jack back, from the 
Smoke to the north-country town for 
his brother's funeral. Nasty, brutish 
and not half bad, though, as always, 
difficult to end an I-slory if right 
retribution is to t riumph. ■■ 

ROGER PARKES > 

Death-Mask 

191pp. Constable. 25s. 

Very much, of a first novel, wilh an 
all too imperfect balance between 
tragedy, fantasy and farce. But the 
wax-modelling hero is a good mveu- 
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Bracton, Britton and the Brut down under 


K. V. SINC LAIR ■ 

IK-SCriplh'C CuluIdJSUL* <>r Medio u I 
nnd Kcnuisuinte Western Manu- 
scripts in Alls (rutin 

504pp. S>»lnc> l liiivciviii I'ress. 
London: Methuen. (is. 


It is a brave man who. single- 
handed, produces a catalogue of 
medieval manuscripts. Since he 
cimnil be an authority in all the 
subjects covered b\ ihe average col- 
lection , be lays him-self open la 
attack from (he experts. while the 
rarity of new eat. Moynes and the 
virtual impossibility of solving all 
Ihe problems of presentation ensure 
(bill lellow-praeli lionets will he wait- 
ing eagerly to award marks for and 
against, l-et il be said at once that if 
Dr. .Sinclair has not achieved full 
marks his catalogue has .much to 
recommend il. 

About I wo do/cit insiiliiiion.il and 
f»s_ many private collections are des- 
cribed, varying in sire from about 
fifty manuscripts in the University 
of Sydney lo private collections con- 
sisting of one leaf of ;« manuscript. 
Only one manuscript Mating f-om 
after 155(1 is, exceptionally, included. 
Books of Hours and other liturgical 
man use rip Is are by far (lie most 
common, Among English manu- 
scripts Bracton, Britton and the Brut 
appear, with some vutumex of the 
statutes. -There are Mime humanist 
manuscripts of classical lexis, a '.air 
amount of canon law and some 
archival material such as quitclaims, 
fellers patent and conveyances. Pos- 
sibly il is the art historian and the 
student of luler medieval manu- 
scripts who will find niosl In interest 
him in these collections, bul for 
others interesting volumes arc an < 
eleventh -century Boethius De \ 
M usiea, a twelfth-century volume \ 
containing Eadmcr’s Vila U'ilfridi | 
and Bede's ilisutria. and a late ' 
twelfth-century Florifeyiton from i 


France. Although some of the mu mi- 
ll scripts have not been in Australia 
i> for lung. Dr. .Sinclair is probably 
correct in saying that hyrdly any of 
them have been used for modern 
editions and that I heir place in (he 
families of manuscripts has still in 
be determined. Those who are itilci- 
’ ested in provenance will find iiianu- 

* scripts from monasteries in Freising. 
L ‘ Freiburg. Strasbourg. Erfurt . Venice. 

■ Monte Olivcto M aggiure and else- 

* where, and from (he libraries of such 
' collectors as Lumlcy. Fotichc, Fmt- 
[ vault, Dyson Perrins, J. P. R. I .yell 
| and, especially. Phiilipps. 

Like De Ricci’s Census, this 
new catalogue is arranged alphabeti- 
cally by Silate, place, then name of 
collection, in turn. Of possible alter- 
native methods of laying out (lie 
descriptions Dr. Sinclair chooses to 
give physical details first, in several 
paragraphs, then textual, then biblio- 
graphical. Physical details, in order, 
include material, overall size, colla- 
tion, catchwords and signatures, 
foliation and pagination. The 
.second paragraph has a comment on 
the ink. the ruling, the number of 
columns (but not their measure- 
ments). the number of ' lines, 
die date (which sometimes 
conflicts with the dale in 
the heading), the type of hand, and 
sometimes an explicit. This second 
paragraph is said to be " a descrip- 
tion of the activities of the scribe or 
scribes ", an unfortunate phrase 
since it implies that lilie matters dealt 
with in the first paragraph were no 
concern of Ihe scribe's. 

The method used to deal with 
flyleaves is unusual (though it is 
found in the new Basle University 
catalogue) and successful ; “ A-C 
modern "vellum + D-JE contemporary i 
vellum + 200 +F-G contemporary vel- 
lum +H-I modern vellum ” means i 
200 leaves preceded and followed by 
flyleaves which are each indicated i 


- by a capital letter. To student', of 
i early printed book' such a use of 
letters may he unacceptable, as may 
I Dr. Sinclair's collation formula, 
i where, for example. (7)' (8) : * (7)' 
' llOf" (8)" (4) ,: ( 11 ))“. Ac- 

i means, in more usual terms. I' 2-4' 
y C.-UI 1 " IP I2 J I.V", Ac. Once 
one gets used to it (his system is 
intelligible, but its advantage over 
the more usual one b$ not apparent, 
especially since one has to resort to 
words to cope with irregular gather- 
ings. 

In his nomenclature of the scripts, 
a grave problem. Dr. Sinclair follows 
Professor Lie fli nek's usage as de- 
monstrated in his Miinu.\crits date* 
cunxerrfs dims fes Pays-Bas which, 
for all its details, sometimes lacks 
precision. The glossed Bible illus- 
trated in plate iv of the present 
catalogue is described as being in 
“ lit tern yothiea tex mulls format a 
this is fso far as one can judge) true 
of the text, but a distinction should 
be made between this and the script 
of the gloss, which is less formal 
{medial )— a fact that is not men- 
tioned in the description. One could 
with advantage use the terms qua- 
drant, setni-qitttdraia. sine pet I Huts 
for presrissa) and rotunda to distin- 
guish types of textunlix. for, unlike 
the distinction between formula and 
media which can be a matter of 
opinion, the distinction between 
these four is more often absolute. 
The text of the Bible shown on plate 
iv is in a textual h qaadrata and can 
be distinguished from that of the 
Antiphonar shown in plate viii. 
which Is said to be also in a textualh 
formula but which could more use- 
fully be described as in textiiidis siac 
pedibus (or presrissa). 

The third and fourth- paragraphs 
of physical description are devoted 
lo decoration and binding. Dr. Sin- 
clair uses the term “red rubrics", 
which will upset those who deny the 
possibility of rubrics in any other 


An Octateuch facsimile 


Old Testament Miiiinturor 
' Edited by John Plummer. 

208pp. Phaidon Press. 114. 

On March 16, 1833. Payne and Foss, 
the vvell-know'n book sellers, bought 
a magnificently 'Illustrated thir- 
teenth-century • Parisian manuscript 
of the Octateuch for 250 guineas at 
Sotheby's. In the following year they 
sold ii to that obsessional collector 
of .manuscript*. Sir Thomas Phil- 
:.lipps, who inscribed it (incorrectly as 
il turned out) " Liber Thomue Phii- 
lipps de Middle. Hill, 1834, No. 8025 
, in Cjitplogo Murtuscri prorum It 
-.remained In the hands of his descen- 
dants until sold privately in .Novem- 
ber, ■ 1916, to Me. John pierpont 
i Morgan. Even after this, the Bible 
picture Hook .continued to be more 
or less unknown .to : ' the learned 
world until 1927 when Mr. Morgan 
presented a particularly splendid fac- 
simile to his thirty-eight feirow meni- 
. bers of; the Rbxbiirghe, Club, pre- 
faced by estays from The hands Of 
. M. R. James, Sydney Cockerell, 
Charles ffoulkes and others. Later 
the ' b6ok passed into ibfe Morgan 
• Library, Kew ^fork. 

■ ' In certain respects the present 

facsimile f edition . is even more 
’ impressive 'than that presented to the 
: Roxburghe Clu b forty years ago, for ; 

. ip : that only six pages of mimatures 
?■ . oof of .|he: forty- three folios Wpre 


reproduced in colour. Here all folios 
are in colour and comparison with 
the earlier publication, ns well as 
memory, suggest they are distinctly 
more faithful to the originals (the 
vellum, for instance, is much neurer 
to the original colour). In addition, 
the colour Illustrations now include 
facsimiles df'.lhred leaves which have 
been separated from the original 
manuscript at some period, two of 
them in the Bibliothfrque Nationale 
and. one belonging to Mr. Cockerell 
himself in 1916. but now in the 
possession of Dr. and Mrs. Ludwig 
at Aachen. 

The manuscript had a most 
romantic history which . Cockerell 
unravelled In scholarly detail for the 
Roxburghe Club, Briefly the book 
appears to have passed from Paris to 
the Neapolitan court 'early in its 
career, probably about 1300, when 
. uitjn inscriptions describing the sub- 
'jefcts, of each individual miniature 
A 1 ™ . «e eight to a -folio) were 
a^dsd.By 1604 it belonged to Ber- 
nard Maciejowski, Cardinal Rnd. Pri- 
mate of the -Polish, Kingdom. - Four 
years Inter, on January 3, 1608, it 
Was presented: to; Shah Abbas the 
P°Hllcal propaganda 
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L presented to the JOT** . toe- hrothoft Shirley, were 
rty years ago, fori ' OTplic^^., immediately after- 

jes of . miniatures Shah. Abb'aj. had. the Itatih 

itce folios Were .Wscrfpttons translated into Persian 
— — - iv nnd Inscribed in; the; book’s- margins. 

r rr r-'- ' rohoS re-mimbered . In arable. 

v'' . - • At. a I^er; .dat.e,he ?s?enjs itp have 
E ¥j \ fj , • .; the wves concerning, Ab- 

TPbeUlon, probably regard, 

*£$■ : hc kViJBi&ST? 

w.n.rt M.s.ty.r .. . • ;the\ttamiseriptV IdW Ihistor^-' U 

— - ~ ob , scure ; p «rhhps it-.was started 6n Its 

UT 1 :• 5f r. i0 )’^ J? rc >P* '* r1ien the 

J. • ^ : i Afghans sacked Isfahan itl J722. At 

ItiEtt I ’,?. n y. 

' • 1 ;:»n G a Europea n-ityfe binding by the 

W,' .. . 2 Is. mjd-eighteenlb . Cptitury. perljaps at 

B , ■ • Alexaiidrin • or . Smyrna; •' I|t 1834' il 

Belgrade Rd.,SfFl . Wns sent to Sbtheby's by a'i Greek 
— ;■ ; • • John d'Atbanas.i, Whb. 'fdldisit Fred-' 

4 "*r>; x ii -.iff \\y. s-* •.*' 
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' fdek Madden that he had purchased 
it for three shillings. 

Of the editorial matter of the 
Roxburghe Club facsimile, the pre- 
sent editor hus retained only the laic 
Sydney Cockerell’s admirable discus- 
sion of the book’s history and the six 
(or seven) separate artists responsible 
for its illumination, none of whose 
hands, incidentally, is known from 
other manuscripts. This was cer- 
tainly by far the most important 
essay to accompany the original 
■ facsimile. The decision to drop M. 
R. James’s introduction Is under- 
standable, for it consisted merely of 
a reprint of one of his Sandnrs 
Lectures: on “The Illustration of the 
Old Testament " into which he in- 
serted, for the occasion, n brief note 
on the Morgan manuscript. Nev- 
ertheless, since the new edition is so 
splendidly presented, it seems re- 
grettable that a fresh preface was 
not commissioned In which the 
recent researches of, fo* example, 
Bucntnl into the. iconography of the 
miniatures, or Grddecki and Bram- 
ners separate discussions of theif 
relationship to Parisian art created 
for St. Louis, coujd, have been- 
summarized and , discussed. The 
dropping, of Charles ffotiftes’s brie# 
essay pa the, arms and armour from 

-®u RpJ lP} Jr&he y ollime fe also com- 
prehensible, for it is somewhat old- 

iU ® eVen more of n 
'fawn tn °JPP°rtuhity was not • 
taken to bring ft up to date. The 

.manuscript is perhaps the most im- 
joufee : for the study of 
>tj) i jt e enth-century armour to have 


colour, and he docs not precisely 
indicate the size of initials. »s one 
can easily do by saying “2- line", 
" ?-Nnc " and so on ; but he gives 
enough details to produce a clear 
picture of the manuscript’s appear- 
ance. The subject -in at ter of minia- 
tures is mentioned. Finally, before 
the description oT the text, there 
conics a paragraph devoted to own- 
ership ([hough, since ihis can he 
recorded in a scribal colophon one 
lias sometimes had the most impor- 
tant part of this in ihe second 
paragraph)— names, anonymous 

scribbles, old -press-marks, and so 
on. Noi content with recording one 
diet in pruhattnia Dr. Sinclair gives 
four for each complete volume, con- 
fusingly calling them incipits and no 
doubt causing the innocent user to 
wonder (rightly') why they are not 
included in the indent of incipils at 
the end of the volume. 

Coming to the description of ihe 
lext of the manuscript, one finds 
very adequate detail— often, indeed, 
too much. Fourteen pages devoted lo 
a manuscript of sermons by William 
of Southampton arc welcome since 
the sermons seem not to be printed, 
bul il i.s not necessary to detail all 
the books of the Bible when they 
occur in a standard order, lo give the 
ineipii and explicit of every Terence 
play when these arc normal or of 
every statute when one cun refer to 
the Statutes oj (he Realm. Nor need 
one Irunscribe so mueli of so many 
deeds when the formula can be 
omitted and the essentials reduced to 
a few lines. It is worth noting that 
N. R. Rcr's Medieval Manuscripts in 
British Libraries, recently reviewed 
ill these pages (August 28, l%9). 
describes about twice as many man- 
uscripts in virtually the same number 
of pages and costs only two-thirds of 
the price. To some extent this differ- 
ence js the result of the use of 
smaller print for parts of Dr. Ker's 
descriptions, and this expedient 
might have been adopted by Dr. 
Sinclair's printers since it has the 
additional advantage of setting off 
parts of (lie descriptions from each 
other. 

To some extent the criticism of 
excessive detail can be made of the 
index of incipils. Half a column 
devoted to “ Sciani presentes ct 
futuri quod . . and .six lines lo 


^ve rm , uni 1 

“re unnecessary 3 
i‘P that sort 0 f j 
index Mac], m S| 
have been ihe inrfJI 

!"* incipu of a tJJ| 
incipit of ih. 

bused Much moreij 
ysualire h user's neS^ 
■n iho - General 
! S Problems of J* J 
Hkq this reconciling a?! 

chums of scholar*^ 
SJ 1 ™ 01 * w* and 
inim.tc Dr. Sinclair 
opted r 0r consisted", 
medieval persons und£ S 
turn names is sensible ■» 
when do the Middle Aja 
entry under GeoffoTn 
acceptable, entries un dr 
Caxton and Johan* 
l Boccaccio) seem odd m 
Acgidius. Chrisioferui a 
dus for three sixteen^ 
actors surnamed Disb*' 
and Dudley respectively^ 
when there are no refaa 
the surnames. In Ausinh 
document relating to a Fa 
of Pevensev, but unless 
the Christian name of t 
member of the family a 
tind it through the into, 
lack of imagination, ^ 
leads lo the entries "ia 
Parish ", " Saint Benefit 
others similar) with mb 
or reference from, Lot 
finds, gratefully, tyt Ik 
heading “scripts" in del 
wishfo that scribes Wk 
larly gathered together. . 

Seventeen ptalfl.JM 
numbers ix to jAWk> 
pily, wrongly referred mis 
through some late ctaqt 
The size of these io tebi* 
original is not made den ■ 
only part of a page is 
cannot work it out. Sow* 
about half size, some W 
some part way between 8* 
and one is bigger Aw fc 
The quality is not 
si vc marginalia in plate 
arc illegible anil the !(#> 
able only with difficult) 
again Dr. Ker's cheaper » 
leu excellent plates. j 


Jim 
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m ROBERT BRUN : 

r- Le livre frangais illiufr6 de la 

U Renaissance 

d .327pp. Paris: Picard. 65fr. 

1 . • — 

^ After M. Bruns Le livre jran{ais. a 
^ general work, had been reviewed 
ie (TLS, July 10. 1969) it emerged that 
i- Ihe book wns to all intents and 
e purposes a new edition of one first 
r- published, under a different im- 

0 print, some twenty years earljer; it 
bore no reference to its predecessor 

s and even described Itself on the 
e verso of the title-page as “ Ire 6di- 
■, tion "— n curious piece of French 
e publishing practice. 

1 ‘ No such criticism is applicable to 
j toe book by the same author which 
v is toe subject the present review 
: fof he has been at pains to explain in 
f the ’’ AvertissemeM ’• that it wax 

1 originally published by Alcan in 
’ under the title Le Ifvre illustrc 
- en France an XVle sftcle. In this 
' c ?^ e > however, the changes aire con- 
t siderably more extensive, thanks 

Jareely to what fans appeared on the 
; subject in the intervening years, most 
notably Miss Ruth Mortimer’s two- 
■ .volume Harvard catalogue (TLS. 

S November 26, J964) ; there hove al5o 
. been^two puctlon sales (E. Rahir, 
part 2, Pans, 1931, and S, S. Brun- 
] schwg, Qehpva;;19S5) of which the 
: Wtftlpgdes have provided much rele- 

nil: ? nd toe arrival at 
, • toe Bibhothfeque Nationale of the 

\ James^de Rothschild : and Smllh- 
i Usousf books and at the Ecole 
■ Rationale des Beaux-arts.of the lean 
!. Masson collection har epabled the 

5*- •-.■•H- i 
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author' to add a brs 
books. 

The eleven diapW*, 1 
lory text remain 
changed, the chief difre 
lHat, previously^!®- “ 
adorned with foiirte® 
and that the aulhor W 

the old-fashioned li|* ra 

favour : of the first P< 
But the Catalogue M 
extended, fromju*!® 
irnla to very nenrlf M 

just one religious and 
pie, individual ed)^ 
have gone up from * 

to mord than ope hflji 

various works of .0* ■ 
to tw«ity* five * mI 2 -f 

now. locate toe _cepi 
has been oiuchjWPf 0 ^, 

the original; Table 

tistes", a jujbble or 
monograms, n« JJ ^ 
one of identifiable ^ 
of “chiffrts,: 
grammes". ■■ - 
Jn addition » 
illustrations ^ ^ 

duction. so that a**. * 
material has 

ThepBlyw-tl^E." 

reviewer ca ” S it 


...re ; .. 

mntends of 

u.Kilian Council of Nai- ( 

fru»ts. with Cassell. £7 7s. 
i[iie wan needed for this | 

‘ presented collection. | 
-Let of prosperous pas- t 
:'tM taw been too pro- t 
jr tvs individual wculth | 
dufians increasingly han- j 
miioDal heritage. Yet can | 
«Cr«o-Roman or Hal- - 
of the 1670s and , 
Uncalled” homesteads , , 
iord (and the book’s de- ; 
erfpapcrs) conjure up an , 
’tilt verandahs and corru- 
roofs, of a cool uncluttered 
4 In harmony with the 
rJ ihif than imported into 
d. M. Freoland in his 
suggests that by the mid- 
ctnlury the word " home- 
iwd only of bouses whose 
m socially and cconomic- 
wint. Assuming then that 
fart is as much a home- 
Efoairth Farm, this splen- 
M book presents more 
tumpip of the scuts of the 
.Ute accompanying chap- 
dtfwvflt contributors) vary 
ity from a blend of Homes 
with Burke’s Colonial 
antic evocit tion. such as 
ai its builder. This is 
rf the -“ Historic Buildings 
nia" series; further 
iff planned on Historic 
Wings, Historic H omes 
" Churches. 

hu. (Editor). Shelter and 
i..lfi7pp, Barrie and Rock- 
Be Cresset Press. ^3 3s. 
i^Dgcly miscellaneous eol- 
J illiKlraled essays. Their 
theme is indigenuus or 
irehitecture.and the social 
that shape it, and they 
historical studies of the 
northern Ghana’ and t»f 
farm-buildings in Not> 
w aeepunl (entitled " Funk 
‘K "lef the use by a “ drop- 
nnily in Colorado of gco- 

* after the Buckminster 
fuicrn made out of waste 

the essays are more about 
a about society ; a few 
t«e. They. contain .plenty 
h information but read 
these; Jhe editor pro- 

* earnest but some- 
Ifve introductory articles 
like ” Attitudes' in the 

cement " and “The Need 

i Approach *%. . 


lishing a system of government which ■. 
looks almost incredibly ahead of their i 
century, has been well worth doing. < 
Mr. Fernandes writes vividly and t 
well: and if some of his geese arc < 
given the plumage of swans, at least i 
this is belter than painting them all as i 
crows - which so many earlier writers I 
were all too ready to do. 

pRiNd- l.iyuxji.u hi l.ot.wriNstiiiN. A 
Time to Love -A Time to Die. 
282pp. W. H. Allen. £3. 

Cancer is the cruellest of afflictions, 
.seeming to select the beautiful, the 
happy, those apparently in excellent 
health. While he was watching her 
die. Prince Leopold of I.oewcnstein 
decided he must write about his wife 
Diana, a daughter of Victor Gollancz. 
to try to make sense oF the l raped y 
that ended their marriage. Happiness 
with a brave mul complex woman is 
vividly conveyed, but the book is 
unsparingly detailed and cannot be 
recommended to readers apt to dis- 
cover in themselves every symptom 
they read about. Those who can face 
it may well find inspiration — not least 
to send a contribution to one of the 
Cancer Research appeals. 

Drama 

Bf.kmangu. -Barry. No Quarter and 
The Interview. 141pp. Methuen. 
25s. i Paperback, 7s. fid.) 

Two plays and a scenario {Invasion) 
by one of the few writers still devo- 
ted to experimental radio drama. 
No Quarter, for instance, takes place 
in a blacked -out hotel and moves 
from the known to the unknown by 
means of a reverse in lighting values 
1 subsequently exploited by Peter 
i .Shatter in Black Comedy. The tone 
1 of voice sometimes recalls Pinter, 
i but the element of formal expiora- 
' tion is all Bcrmangc’s own. 


aspect of the history of Australia. It chisl nuncnu'iu since ihe 1930s. They politician is a hnaglcr. a wheeler- 

remains now for scholars and writers describe iheir short hook as “ one dealer '*. 

of similar zeal, integrity and concern of the few contemporary writings on 

to explain what happened before bis what anarchists think, .is distinct • 

starting point, and lo lake the story from academic interpretations as to I TUVei M11U I 0|>OKrapil> 

of administration down lo (he present what they ought to think ", and as i-dkiu-s. Di*n< \n. The Heart of 

day. One can onh hope this happens such it is worth some notice. Greece. 207pp. Robert Hale. 35s. 

before some great upheaval un-lhe _ The author’s bias is strongly revo- . . vj , u Greece 


nerore some greai npneavai on ine i ne uumor s n,.,s is sirongiy .cvo- N , pk . Cilll vi>h ti ,. cccc 

hunuin scene bcqucalhc«« a glorious lutionary ,nd syndicalist ; the basis ho i i( ,:. v in their lens of thou- 

irrelevance lo all that has happened o! heir ideology .s the class struggle, . tv .iuhl be thought that the 

,7 - SK - ami their all it tide is consciously pro- |^ ir ri-avdlers' market had 

f M l£ Ictaruui and si.bwrsive- m this they ^jed up. Mr. Forbes does mu think 

Ihe Londonderry Papers 106pp. follow the tradition of anaichism so , Aflcr successful I v directing and 

Durham (ounty Council. £2 2s. before . 1 became h.shmn.ible among displayillg lhL . - hearts’’ of Nepal, 

A broad idea of what is contained middle-class intellectuals. Th y ;|iu j ) n«Ji» in earlier 

in the large collection of family 'lo ' o f ‘ inicl- books * hc nil ' v :, P‘' lic ' thc ' :,,11 . c 

papers which Lord Londonderry £ U;1 r ” tn d L is certainly True treatment to Greece. But C, recce ,s 

deposited with the Durham County £‘ u h ' l ’ “l 1 ' k in fact not n0 ,on S cr SlJ rcnmlc and exotic as 

Record Oir.ee in l%3 can now be t is a series of his heart- lands, and few 

gathered with the eoippktion of SteSSons on ^ virimis aspects of ™ aders u , i ! 1 my*™* -‘.eh a book, 

this catalogue. The Londonderry JS?? j ? B h ^ “ it mS be, ,f - al ^ VI,h .V l l,, P^onoetvod 

papers include much that is histone- i i.hom much Jttcmot at no, ‘ on! »- - 1 ' 11 arc hkcly io be 

oily valuable, for instance the dis- sty but whh vigour P and satisfied with thc superficial medley 

patches from Lord Stewart to his c w This is not the kind of ol neology, spcci. alion history, 
half-brother C’asl Icrcagh during the [ '* bricn T analysed gossip and poor p^t^aphs which 


collection .ranges from fourteenth- hS^perta^ E7 flJ ^fF"*** M " 

century title-deeds to correspond- hand aCC(J t fe Jf Mr. Christie’s Forbes supplies neither, 
cnee between the seventh Marquess c xpcriLM1C c in Spain. Nolhmg new will be foi 

and Sir Ncvilc Henderson on the 1 J he Heart of <i reeve cxce 

\ubjecT of Nazi Germany. The author’s reflections on some 

— l... Mil iho miu>K Cnniat CturliPU U« 


cataloguer has grouped the papers Social Studies jems or prc-nistory. ne sucks 

according to subject and briefly in- ^ ()|I|( | SSI ,: K| Francois. The French, closely to the beaten track : Athens 
dialled the contents of this massive Translated bv Adrienne Foulkc. and its environ*, Delphi ; the Pclo- 

.•»ll«.>iinn nf nrviriv 4.000 items. in ct «« nonnoNfl. ihp holier-known islands 


ting new will be found in 
let irt of Greece except the 
s reflections on some prob- 
of pre-history. He sticks 


collection of nearly 4.000 items. 


323pp. Hutchinson. £2 5s. 


ponnese, the better-known islands 


' • J-JUU. nuiumnun. J* I * T , , ,, 

, . ... such ux Delos. Crete and Suntorm. 

* , , - 1 -. rhts mrlrait of the Fiench P e ®P* Much of the narrative consists of 

Literature Blld Criticism Since the wai of 1939-45 was writ- rccor< j c j dialogue, somewhat artifi- 

Tlw Shakespeare Controversy. Ifipp. *cn four yeara ago and KSiied in c j a ]]y reconsiructcJ. between Mr. 

Francis Carr Publications.' 34 Hill- 111 lhc United ^ te J' 1 Forbes and his guides and others 

t ;i,c London, W.8. 5s. American v e ,-- *^ oun 0 ‘ f " h" 

I his anonymous pamphlet is a whit! sion> The aulhor, a novelist and ™ ■ "J™ hundred 

of grapeshot from the anli-Strut ford j ournil |i sl has added an appendix lo \ h ' Grc ' ‘ ... H m a 

fines. It consists merely of a senes lhe Londun cdition l0 cover the ^ 
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Pkaxy. Storm ■ over 
“m. .'278pp. Bombay : 

_ 35* r . 

and i otatprs, from ■ 
'ttc ofiwards.-have rarely 
-! {He great Hyder Ali 
a^Merrtbksar.,Tip pu 
P to the devoted men 
«wn, father and son 
•the inoirt formidable 
“.jK^xitoaion of British 

tnluw -cem lu ry 

JSftWiiMjPiie period! the 
i fesW established 
TfST'i u P toat extftfi- 
■ftSBSfe’ As admjni- 
■’firttrrate i they 
sSSiSW defies. Which 


Education 

Prdi p.y, Robin. The Comprehensive 
University. 25pp. University of 
Exeter. 5s. 

Professor Pcd ley’s point, In this ex- 
ccplionally slimulaling ami relevant 
inaugural lecture delivered last Octo- 
ber at Exeter, is that the |*ment 

laihour Government is now, with the 
binary system of higher education, 
making the same kind of crucial 
mistake as their 1945 predecessors 
did with regard to seeondajy schools 
and the tripartite system. He argues 
that a truly comprehensive university 
system could be evolved, without too 
much damage to the integrity of w 
universities as wc know them. H 
new unitary authorities proposed by 
the Maud Commission were given 

responsibility for all posl-^hoolcdu- 

calton within their areas. This would 
eventually mean one compre^njnw 
university for each of thohf ) eight 

authorities envisaged, coordinating 

all thc existing institutions of highe 
and further education. The . idea is 
attractively set out und it is to be 
hoped that the suggeslioji! s of s. nrne- 
one who has in the past been such 

an influence on educational thinking 
wHl be properly investigated. 


m •• 


less guarded doubts about Shake 
spearian authorship. 

Photography 


I7UD, Dill UV6I1 Lilia WHS Vrl IlLCLE luu .laid. 

early lo describe the sudden depnr- . s,imc ua ‘ ’ 
lure of ”mon Gdirfral" and its 
effects on the nation. Tarsis, 

The politiciil parts of the book dans - 
contain a good deal of woolly Barker. 


Tarsis, Valukiy. Hits* in and the Rus- 
sians 217pp. Translated by Use 
Barker. Macdonald. £5. 


riiuivRi«i'”.i contain a gaoa ocai or wuouy ■ 

Vtxii.i.H. I hiiiiiAS. The quiet eye. generalization, and many of the Valeriy Tarsis's text contains a tot 
23pp. * und 50 plates. Thames and author's views abut the postwar nia rc informal ion and anecdote of a 
Hudson. £8 8s. French apply equally lo the British relevant kind than many of the 

...u ,i«i.. oinni nr- ntmiiKl il ii v iiihct Ku roneun nriiHikL'i'il hv Western 
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History . .:. 

Eddy J J- Britain and the Amtm- 

Uait Colonies. I8I8-IMI. &* P* 
cfarendon Press': Oxford Uo.wr- 
sity Press. £3 3«. : , _ 

For a long time now Austral ian his- 
torians have felt ihcremuslhavehccp 

u lot more In the admmtslrationh. 
tory -of the cdonies.than « JJ. 

on to the desk of a Governor ^ Syd 
ney or u Secretary of State *n Dowfl- 
ing Street. There has also been a 
reaction u gainst concentruung J na 
randy on the Australian wene. to t ip* 
exclusion. of the British 
the history of the Canadas,, the JMJ 
tory of f ape Colony and thc history 
of the United Stales. The greaLyalpc 
of Dr. Wdy\ moDumcrital work on 

Britdih and the Australian Cdlpmes 
between 1818 a^d I83I.1S thAt he has 
ranged widely 111 botbsources.and 
ideps. He h»> worjted through all toj 
relevant records orall the|figh 
gpVern ment ddjja rtA^nts w 
anything to dp^with tbejdmmistrit: 
liod of ihe colames. . Hc hj s read 
. most prtlmuiOiYely ’toe: 
provincial press aorf. 
suit: peeped hirm^lf m tMjbefi^h. 
.cal likrature relevant, ip 
policy. 11 - The. result IS oae or mpsa 
rare definitive j waxla oA > a central 


■-.•vomhl-iiiL'c in fcciinn. colour, ami — -j v* : — suuis iuu 

.V»nnnJ.t’mn to the work of Ben wrong ; and one cannot but deplore toevskiun interne ills about the future 

And in fact Dr. V ogle r his longing for permission 4o be 0 f Russia and cannot resist a swipe. 
ri; n 'i\ wife It is no disreamet Riven to fill the centre of Purist with al t )ie Soviet government whatever 
uihSu sLyxcmpcrs. His besi .chnplcrs ore , u b]ccl h, is cansKlerij* Tte 
IJiS .,1 LirL hcicluoned hy Nich- the ones in which he reflects, with tran sluftion >s nnirretl by the. kind of 

oHmi’s i-ioed Jomnwnls on it which meicilcss accuracy, oil the private m i s i s ,ke which suggests haste rather 

i hi n. j. i^p , , , .u. i orvnC r. life und tastes of his countrymen — ih n n incompetence. Ihe coloured 

Sl?i£c«rily fefepencTrnt- on lliejr appalling Inck of visual and black and-white photographs, 
hwintcroretaiions of M r JellicoB, the sensiiivny, then vandalism, nnd their !ire t;ikcn front yai’ious sources, and 
.mnfemTndsc H na archiieCt: Thus: PasS'on for : fencing anything from .^ke a sinking and represeqlaiive 
iiS ik« il'ap .1 * nattern ■ an . estate ta u begonia bed and 00 lketion. . 

, .Hr nl i‘ i dottina their property with, fierce ■ 1 . 

or “Jowly. Ihe ^fendti notices. But these things — : ^ . . . -. • ; 7 

■ng 01 SP-£f» m Sourinc pro- were tr ue long before 1945. Roiilledge.apd Kegan Paul »sk as tq 

with the altar futmtureg .> 8 t|iIs The translation is digressing to’ point out (hat the correct title of .Dr. 
nnnenlly ** I jusFdtin j nke it . i *■ Eng]Jsh renders . E ven without . the ’ Hauser’s two- volume /work, advertised 
may not be criticism in the ^pteo mistranslations slick opr in our issue of .April 2. is Mannerism , . 

«ni). bui..c«nmg and "parts' df U-e tex" read like a and not . 

Nicholsons ^anc Is -school exercise. At .other times the . We that Bernard CHerowrt 

says a lot mo? ‘han a whole loader ;Buippean w| „ t0 ^ name vhis misspelt in thc text of' our ' 

bnlicsd prose. At tne ena »» ■ “» dictionary in vain. What; for heftv- review of his 1 ook Man pffithtst Omcer 

‘wrlttCT r ’- tei* *** of ;' th= ■ . .. 

just over a yca( afl° \ : "J M 

nize when F\ m a good mood • - •• , :* ' - . *. • - 

• REPRINTS • IN- BIBLIOGRAPHY;’ '• , 

• ^t%\er^ nie— toat^by , , Available Summer 1970 l . ’ Vi . - ’ •- 

one pressing of a lever so much of the . . vi- ’> :• ■' • 

mind or the photographer is revealed. VOSSIUS G. J.HVOSS) : *: *, . 

Again as with the -painter the so* • • .1 . , e ■•' •• • *' • - ' • 

called flash of inspiration has to be • : OchtMoricb ladnls., De htfibrkls ffntecSs^ - ^ . V ; \ 

u U - ket L" L ^most^basic d/fference; . ' GfefcdTairVcws M’^OAe? oT’ those great Dutch vwli^a^ iVjbc jaWr 
H indeed a most phsic 0 )n n f ,hc Rendisaoco b^riod. wc volume dials with- ttie --.Greek , 




and il is amazing that works j-of OJJ* «nd teyzan'iinc bisioriaps, Jrom Tiiucydldee gnd polybius to •*»-" jMfha 
closely similar MiHnesi and beauiy at ranged J^alj&bettatl ,ot4t(}, fte Other Bsistte ^ln,; 

should result. 1 . .. . . t , * Th^riam.fronfih^foup@on of.Roni6..^;tfie e^d 9f .h>»dcUe^ A ^a 

p litfcs ^ ' "' r v ; . .ZENO, A^MTOLO ‘ -V' ■. 

’ l *'^ 0 " r'.;. ; 

'. - AlbRRT. The Floodgates of Adar- . h»inHn»a wears' afier Vosalus completed his bibliography of Latin . 


part , of the Renaissance 
•and By 2 aniine bisiomps. 


Irid. Wo volume dills with- ihe. -Greek 
n Thucydides ink! polybius to ihe."turba . 
erica! orde^j die other fiAis the Latin , 
i of.R6mo;,M) th« «id of site .MreldfeA^ 


■ •: • ' : , .j 1 . 
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VACANT APPOINTMENTS AND PUBLIC NOTICES &c 


VACANT APPOINTMENTS AND PUBLIC NOTICES &c 


Librarians 


HANK Or I N(i(.AMl 

Al'I'l If Mlll,‘iS iir nikiltJ 1 1' i ihf 
I'uH >1 IS-.IMAM I INK Mil AN 
IITMAIIj I., di.ru * in ihi: Vilcmm 
I i»i 111 O'.-liLinu .nil Cimnimiil >nj <11 
Ll'I. n l|lttl(fill Ilia ■ i L II* I d!i(J I < 1 1 il 1 
• .idiliil-'lr. iii.-uu |i k .,| I..|>1 Jj ii-iii 
01 -■ M r .IOi> imi-l In C h-iurii-J I ilii.ifrma 
hllb I'-.IL . |l >|al'aa in I italCIJIIIIIU inn 
l Im«iIiui.iiii ii r i in. i imi 

I lit dauipa in.il in linn , ,i iinniuiid. 
lni»iin..ilnii i..nk iii Hu: II.Mii-iifi I Ih 
l->i> ..no mmh tvi-.iiii' m itv M ill I itii >>t 
Al' li it v If Mink I’.illi nlh.i ,\»» '[uni lira 

Mnii'. cstrnliftl ■ 

k >1 HiL'-rilm.. 111 ,i|ji. II. I?, .il !4. 

ll.^n' in III liOni; if t.'.li’i. «a .iii mill 

Inc urine m •. 

Al'flll.iliairi. , I.iIiiiji •|l>alinc.i||iillv fll' 
Vi' 'Ii- i-ipniinir iiinl U ale ■■> HI. in. ill. -hid 
be I'lin.ililill 111 III! l.lllvl t.r | WiiMIth- 
m-nii 'lliinniinu llaai.lauii ll nil nl 
I ii*'dnJ. 1 1 > nil'.ri. I' ■ H'» I lire lli.in 

•lie (Mil A pul. I*'7li 

B1NGI.EY If It HAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL 

Al'I’OIN IM( Nl HI- UUCP 
f.lllU Aid AN 

'Al'M If ATIflSA .,n nmit j lilrm 
CllJill'Ml lih.ni.ifii |iii ||ar .,h,-,i- 

Al'I'OfNlMI NJ Ail., it HI Mt'iidnin- 

, *11 h A.r lli.idt -I HI.?M in tl.simi 
Tile ip|iillnmi>ni n .iil.jivl III llur 
Niaiiun.il Silitm, ol I 'ufltliiionv a 4 ‘luiiue. 
ihi- I fin I Ifitriimieni .‘uinerniinu.ilir. ri 
Ai«. In niialiiiil n in ii it., ill in. .iii J ii 
lriinin.dll,- i>| I a.i in fi min' u-.iiii- 

Aut'lli'.ill'mi ■ten mu uli. <,i|ieiii<i<i- ..nj 
4 ud I ilic nl In in. mill n((s>ni|'.inirU lav cniilct 
ul iwu iru m iiiilmiiiiluN ilinuld i>l- u-m 
Iir me niri u.ici Ihu n Zimi Anri I, i-i’ii 
J. II. ( jir. > Irik ii| llit, f limit il 
Tn*n Null, liinuiL-v, \«ikvhnr. 

BISHOP OT1KR COLLEGE 
CHKTIKSTF.lt 

( ii-rju k ;i(ignj| <, run tli uf l.rnii.iiiii 

t nlliKi- alt l-duidlliin . 

, Al*l*l H'.lilON> ure HiviinJ 1 m ilir 
f»WjlS . ASSIMANIN in lin 
* I . till ilillid in nn- 

qiuillllra Niiijiy iicennunii m quniuir*- 
Itan, uiid/'ii exile: lr nn. 

I miller r.lriiculiir* him npiilk.itlfin 
Mmii Ir.im (Mr ( olh-ur I ihi j, Ian. Link. 

mu uijii la.j dimlioiiiint : jvh a \n>ii. 

BUCKING HA MSUIItC 
EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 

t (lUN'l A l.llliiAKY 
Al'f'J ICATIOK.s mi- i nil lid lev. the 

RA Kv" ril’rivi { T UU - 

„ , , till LUICI'NV* 1 1 U K A K I AN 
■s'll, 'in' i'tNTRAI I. [HR A K Y 

hiiladi All'. .1 Cl. <-|1 It! EI.JTJ net 

■Pimm. 

. UKUAKIAN 

MfhWftm-j pausi i.l ubii.vry 

Sularj! ■ I.IHidrlnnn* Stnle. ZB2u lo 
6U4< per imiium 

al Soviiw. .Huo-ch- 
kilhjrn l»> urate, I <x«mii>a- 

In ripjiratrd cik« the Cnnim L'uuucil 
Cp*u? UWJ 1 expedites 

' 

COUNTY H0R0UG1I 01? 
BURY ; 

- ; ftRAnUBS |ADVI5FR 
. . i epirsl Lendl nil l .inran> 

S «.K ““ ' 


UNIVF.RSri Y OI EAS T 
ANGLIA LIBRARY 

Al'fl I' A I IONS JIL IH'iittl Hum lilt MI 
I'.MI.l ituh nrimipil ill I'lMlinlinlil 
d'l ilillulM.iiis nndfm tiM'iltiiit (ur i 
I AV»IM AN I I IIIKAIIIAN ii 

SI'MUK ,\.SSI*ar\NT I I IIK AU IAN 

Plum V fit roher. I'i'h. vIiihmiJ am Hu 
ii'.ilt LI.ZJP |A CZ V.lli. rln> I S.SI 1 M.nr- 
llrv I lie lniil.il di'i'ulnlnitni mil n c m-itk 
taiihm itii rjnai Ll.M'i u.'i' 

Ihe wnim Llli.,r| il.iP it u'jtnniuJ 
■ •r n «pal.iilt| Ii ,ils In tlm 

miijnic. He me ‘ttklnia t'liidlilnii. taiih 
aiiulini ||I"IH in Hie llt-ld «i| imi r, ■ u I 


I uriftrr |ui|i<illvx nv'it up vhiiunrJ 
Irum Ihu Liinhllihmcm OUiCti. L'lllt C - 
ill I fl l ull ^nyllj. ft | |ht lit) lie Miiiui. 
Niirtaluh. Mill Kill . 10 wburn uppllca- 
■■■■111. uliini lin; niimta ol mi- riluiir*. 
ihniitd he la-ni nul laid aii.,11 in April. 


i.iKTsmtsiifiti: 
COUNTY LIBRARY 


jnMi.i.-IPiT 'talar 


'».. yntMiiiau. lvpilMin C 

*|H"H f urihie purfleiiraf^ 
{» »yiiri» .Hwie i- 10 ,a AptU 


CENTRAL ELECTRICITY' 

generating 


W ifil 


AWfSTAPlT 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
at liociL or ari 

Vicinrlj tinea. S|. Alhuns 
I.IBKA11Y .UiSUSI AN! ij».ir|.(lmt’i H- 
nuirud (o nwdst wllli csMblikhniem «n 


I«J" Ml*: tolkulnn Ttrina db.il in mid 
ikHlinsncM |a> wurL during ctcnlnK mv 
sipns. 1 'UM.nl Ini. Jinlaii .la/l&ilik uf ( ri-rlu.il 
• irdtli l (HI hull (Ki7U nl 3J l„ IHMIi 
Applluillflit In nil lin > yt llli nomrs nl 
ihu Multvl if ihe Piiiiciii.il tvluru |J 
Arm 


GONVILLE AND CAIUS 
COLLEGE 

CAMRRinbU 

. AITlIt'ATION* arc insiicd liom 

f tunic, cJ Librtreiaiu. at hum mu,r who 

Bi Jf® LtK m p «f/;„.'STS 

Ihuac trim the poiiirmiiialn Iliploaiu uf. 
\ rn il tr y. lf Mo.*! of Libra rinaalilr. foi 
m C .£ 0 M ASS^TAhlT I.lURAKIAN 
J" ■** *- ollf ge Llbrniy. The post, open 
fYii.J ,,l, 9 or > , ® ma 5' involves responu- 
I'l'liy • Ini i ho adm I allien lion of all 


, 5 e tinmry in hied iBa-liidcs 
WHI hlSS. and 4V.0M hacha sen ins MKJ 
« IT?. - ,1ic POS! nta» hr (uli-unir 


or Phri-ll/ne. dsiviMlna on uiniLibilii'a m 

t'-Wi in LI .(Hi kccvrtllou 10 aie, ct- 
perlcnte and q mil I flea lion-., nslnj ht ieuii- 
mr Inert 1 menu (led 10 l 1 n nor slit Scales 
lioildu" • l,run * rn,fln “: ,1 ™ "«« annual 
AppIlMilant wltli curileulum vllnt niie 
‘b-UMtalCrtl" Uie LIDrunnn. 
iwi uM C,B Ul tollc,|r * b > 14 April. 


BOROUGH OF HOVE 

C'PNIBAt LLNDINil LlHRAflY 


i... - a.- . --e.-j--.AN nl Hie l.ill.ut 

ki' fl c it taPK-jss? wn ’ p, ' H “ 



IjfiT 




Upi-arnmlnimsK 
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Am PHILOSOPHISCHEN 
SEMINAR dar FREIEN 
UNIVER5ITAT BERLIN 
slnd ab 

1 Oktober 1970 

dral Sleltan Illr wlaaenacheitlicha 
ABfltalenzen iu taeaelzan : 

efne Stella fdr phlloaophl- 
sche Psychologle und 
Theorle der Psychoanalyse. 

elne Stelle flir Wlssen- 
schaltsgeschlchle aul soztal- 
geschlchtllcher Grundlage 

und elne Slelle flir Theorle 
der Interpretation aprach* 
lichen und nlchlsprachlfchen 
Verhaltens. 

Beworbungoii mil Lobonalaul, 

RelHrenmn VorAltoiiUlciiiingaltale 

und Koplon vorollentlichie/ und 
unverOHomlicMoi Sc hr i lien erbe- 
ien zimi IB Mnl 1970 on dor 
Prrisidnnton der Freien Unlvorsi- 
161. 1 Berlin 33. Ihneairaaae 24. 


UNIVERSITY OE SURREY 

LI UR \RY 

I luu'tn 1 ! AT I<JNS . m tallied frdnv 
r.InK'XKIANs HiiJi cmi\iiJi:r4ibk wYr*M- 
?nw nl Pci'i'iliL'.ik lor clip PfiVT nl 
..WilbJNNr IIIUI.MIIAM IllEi? fl! 

me jiicetmiri „rpiii H ni will in m tluiae 
pi the MM llepjrtnuni. athkl, 

Imndlis .lie- 2. fnii subwilpibins The 
S : 1 141 B ' bc ,,,, 1 «-'h ll.Jb5 lu 

,n “> Obtaintd 

•run. llit 1 ihriirMii. 

. Al , rllem 1 " , i > >riiuild he stni bv the 

.M! 'VStfi* ™'’' 

STRETFORD BOROUGH 
(’(IUNIII. 

I IHHAkll S III I'AKI Ml ST 
M'l'I.U ,\1 llihh .trr inilli'tl (i.'jin •nil. 
IMWIe* UURMtlANS. wi ,h pi": 
Jj**!? I" < Itiritfuj ' Llhihilunj 

li’iti i lf . ,P n,,l f l,,, n nl MNIOR ASSIYL- 

APl'Uuuiiuii. ii iimu ne, iin.ilin. .iiinm 

■' ;,7 yes? t. ihi ''"ii i ihnxiKn, 

■.enir.ii i. inem t, Klmi .Sin-el. Sii.llurd 
bv I rid..}, ih. |7Hi April. |‘l 7 ii “’ 

(I. II. VI KiN. r.iatn CkrW 
r*iftn Hull, hiii-i laird. Ulnae. 

the UNIVERSITY OF 
WARWICK l.lltRARY . 

**'! k 1 tani i a t I'Mtliutt Mirdlf, 

Ll ': tT'BSi 

a-"# Mss/'iiar^r Ttsu 

ftF "m W" 

ran NO. “.AA -TU (He- Hire. aiii-inenll. 


' ripA P- 'nf-HNicAi. bnivii.fq ■ 
UNIVERSItY OF ; 
WKStERN ONTARIO 

I ONI ll IN. CANADA 
teriH J>t J ninif.7l.UMl 

SlsS» SV siaasASsxEK 


lor.Hhnllh 
Iraintd -cui.iIaaiiiT 




iB iHiwi-.w»t ■< W'.SStJSRflSSDjfa 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION ( 

Lecturer in 
Art and Crafts 

perienced 1 ' tachors 'to? " ha' pMt“WL q “ al1 ^ i \ 

smt appoin,mBni *i ..ttttfafisi 

The salary scale, which is sublact in 
be either 081 ^ ^ 

£2,075 by £85 to £2,585 by £90 to M945' 
£1,830 by £75 to £2.355 by £80 to £2595 
Placing on the scale will be given according [0e ^ 

Application forms, which may be obtained * 
conditions of appointment and statement ofifi? 1 

Prlnnlnnl rnllano ni CHi.^iUn 



(^r Cheshire Comity Council 


CHILDREN’S 


: ii i ; 


Applk'jlkalis Brit liiviiiai fioni 
cli.irliTutl lilli jriiui; it ills mitjMi- 
C\|H'riiiiii: |(ii ii |m>| of Child- 
run’s l.ilNitrlun, « I him. tlniii-i Mill 
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Applications arc invited for 

assistant 

lectureship 

in Deparimcnt of Englisli/Amcrican ol 
Ihe Catholic University of Nijmegen. 

Appointee required to tench courses in 
Gothic. Old and Middle English and 
History of the English Language. 

Detailed applications to Hoofd van de 
Afdeling Fersoneelszakcn, Erasmuslaan 
4, Nijmegen, Holland. 
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WHITAKER 

Cafaloguers/Assistant Editors 

trained Staff required, preferably with cataloguing 
work in Whitakers Hook List Department. ns 
Editors (the department is L.A. approved for 
^garposes). 

iEfitoilwork involved in changing British Books In 
Print from manual to computer system. (No 
computer knowledge necessary), 
of stair required: Twenty. 

i About 12 mouths (suitable people will be con- 
tidered for pennnneni positions at the end of this 
lime if they wish). 

5130 or by arrangement. Five day week. 
Opportunities for overtime work. (A few part- 
timers can be accommodated). 

: «wrdiog to experience and qualifications. Luncheon 
vouchers. (Holiday arrangements honoured), 
f te: J, w. Gates, 

■ A Whitaker & Sous, Ltd., 

13 Bedford Square, London, WCIB 3JE 
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:_®0VBRSmr OF LONDON 

Readership in English 
ii; at Westfield College 

applications for (ho Readership in English 
"rairold Cbllega (salary scale £2.770 to £3,670 plus 
“J“l°wjDce). Applications from candidates with 


ofCMltehm from the Renaissance to modern times, 
“jjttwlv welcome. A pplicat Ions (10 copies) must 
,.not. later than 8 May. 1970, by the Academic 
of- London, Senate House, W.C.I., frdm 
m PWtejdan may bo obtained. 


ROYAL BURGH OF AYR 

LIBRARIAN AND CURATOR 

OF CARNEGIE LIBRARY, 
MUSEUM AND ART GALLERY 
QUALIFICATIONS : — Chartered Librarian. 
EXPERIENCE Extanaivi libraru RKnnriflnnn 
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OTHER BENEFITS: 


APPLICATIONS : 


EXPERIENCE Extenaivd library ' experience and 

some experience ol museum and 
art gallery procedures. 

DUTIES : — Responsible for Ayr Carnegie Library. 

Museum and Art Gallery togethei 
with existing branch libraries at 
Whilletts ana Forehell, Ayr. • 

SALARY:— A.P. Grade "G" (E2.110-E2.3B0) 

with placing according to qualifi- 
cations and experience. 

OTHER BENEFITS Fixed Car Allowance; Housing will 
be provided if required ; Removal 
Expenses paid ; Position Is super- 
ennuabla and J.I.C. Conditions ol 
Service apply. 

APPLICATIONS : — A note of Ihe Terms and Conditions 
ol Appointment can be obtained 
from the undersigned with whom 
Applications together with Ihe 
names and addresses ol two 
referees should be lodged within 
fourteen days of the appearance ol 
this advertisement. 

DAVID C. RICHMOND, Town Clark. 

Town Buildings, Ayr. 16th March, 1970. 


National Maritime Museum 

DEPARTMENT OF MANUSCRIPTS 

Assistant Keeper 

Post in Greenwich, S.E.10 for man or woman aged at 
least 28. 

The successful candidate will arrange and catalogue manu- 
scripts, prepare publications based on the Department's 
collections, advise and assist students, and answer public 
enquiries. 

QUALIFICATIONS: normnlly 1st or 2nd class honours 
degree, post-graduate degree, or equivalent qualification. 
Diploma In archive administration an advantage; sound 
knowledge of maritime history, and a working knowledge 
of a European language desirable. 

SALARY: £2,021-£3,3B6 (subject lo an increase of 8J% 
from 1 April 1970) plus £75 outer London weighting. Start- 
ing salary may be above the minimum. Non-contributory 
pension. Promotion prospeota. " , _ . . 

WRITE to Civil Service Commission, Savlle Row, London, 
W1X 2AA. or telephone 01-734 6010 ext. 229 (alter 5.30 p.m. 
01-734 6464 " Ansalone ” service), lor application form, 
quoting 7329/69. Closing date 30 April 1970. 


Grade III 

2 posts for man or women: 

ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS, KEW 
The successful candldaie will be responsible lor gen- 
eral administration, and supervision of staff; assistance 
id readers; bibliographical research; and selection ol 
periodical articles lor Ihe monthly Current Accessions 
List. He will deputise an occasions for Ihe senior libra- 
rian. A reading knowledge of French and German 
would be an advantage. 

NATURE CONSERVANCY LIBRARY SERVICE, LONDON 
The successful candidate will be based el Bela rave 
Square, London, S.W.1, but will be expected to visit the 
20 out8tatfon libraries throughout Great Britain to en- 
sure their smooth running and to establish contacts with 
scientific staff. He will also lake charge ol either the 
Cataloguing Section, where a particular responsibility 
would be Ihe compilation of a thesaurus of conversa- 
tion terms, or the Periodicals Section, where his duties 
would Inolude the preparation of a " Holdings List of 
Journals " UBlng punched cards. A mechanical informa- 
tion retrieval service may be introduced, and experi- 
ence of Ihia branch of library practice would be an ad- 
vantage. Other advantages wqpld be a degree In one 
of the natural sciences and an interest in nature Con- 
servation. 

QUALIFICATIONS: Candidates must (a) have passed 
one of the following professional examinations oi the 
Library Association, viz. the Registration Examination 
(1963 or earlier), the Pari II (Final) examination (1864 
or subsequently), or (he post-graduate professional ex- 
amination; or (b) have otherwise attained Associate- 
ship ol the Library Association; or (c) hold an 
approrved university degree, or diploma, in librarian- 
snip. At least 5 years’ professional experience essen- 
tial, 


SALARY: £1 r 952-£2,330 (£50 less for the poet in Kew). 
Non-conlrlbutory pension. Promotion prospects. 

WRITE to Civil Service Commission, Savlle Row, Lon- 
don, W1X 2AA, or TELEPHONE 01-734 6010. ext. 229 
(after 5.30 p.m. 01-734 6464 "Ansalone " service), for 
fuller details and an application form, quoting 628/70, 
Closing dale 30 April, 1 970. 



Research Assistant 

Scottish Record Office 


Applications arc invited from men nnd women aged at 
least 20 Tor at least one post in Edinburgh. 

DUTIES 5 Research Assistants are employed on search 
room and publications duties which consist mainly.. of 
indexing and calendaring' historical collections and older 
legal records. •’ 

QUALIFICATIONS : Degree (preferably in history) 
together with good command of Latin and a knowledge or 
Scottish history essential; some knowledge of Scots law an 
advantage. 

FINAL YEAR STUDENTS may apply. 

STARTING SALARY : £809 (nl age 20) tp £1,208 (at 26 or 
over), rising to £1,454. and with normal promotion to 
£2,006. Salary scat will be intfcaMd . by .81% with effect 
from 1st April 1970, Non-conirlbimjry pension. 

TBS to Civil Servk» Commission, Savlle Row« London 
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